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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE EVERGLADES NOW BEING MADE READY FOR THE PLOW BY THE STATE OF FLORIDA UNDER U. S. SUPERVISION 


FLORIDA’S STATE LAND OPENING 


14,000 Everglade Farms 


Without a question of a doubt, the greatest land movement in the 
history of this country is now taking place upon the lands which the 
State of Florida has reclaimed and sold, and which are known as The 
Everglades. 

These lands are what is commonly called a wet prairie. They are 
enclosed within a gigantic reef of coral and measure many miles in 
circumference. 

The State of Florida, under the supervision of the United States 
Government, has cut through this reef, is draining the water from The 
Everglades, opening up deep canals through the property, and is mak- 
ing The Everglades assume such a condition as will permit of perfect 
farming. 


This is the Most Fertile Soil in the World 


Government and 


| According to the reports of such eminént authorities as Dr. Wiley, of 

the United States Government, the State Chemist of Florida, a full 
¢orps of engineers, scientific men from many nations and colleges — 
in fact, almost every branch of the professions and trades have pro- 
nounced The Everglades to be the richest and most productive soil 
in the world. 

We have compiled a book which tells of the great richness of this 
soil, not in our language, but in the words of famous men and officials 
of both the State of Florida and the United States Government. One 
of these men says that the soil of The Everglades is worth $6:63 per ton 
for the nitrogen it contains! 

To-day, Everglade land which_has been placed under cultivation is 


Sold Since March, 1909 


This company purchased its lands direct from the State of Florida, 
and is now offering them in tracts of 5, 10, 20 and 40 acres, upon the 
basis of $1.00 per acre down and $1.00 per acre per month until paid 
for. The price of this land now is $30.00 per acre. We reserve the 
right to advance the price without notice, and also to reject any appli- 
cations for the purchase of this land at this figure. More than 14,000 
Everglade farms have been sold since last March, and property that 
recently sold for $30.00, $40.00 and $50.00 an acre is being held now 
at $110.00 to $125.00 per acre. The moment this land is reclaimed 
it has a value many times in excess of its present price. 

No man can view The Everglades without feeling that this section 
is the really magical agricultural locality of the United States. 


According to the Reports of United States 
Florida Experts 


earning, not a few dollars per acre, but many hundreds, and in some 
instances, thousands! . 

The State of Florida yields more to the acre than any other State 
in the Union, and Dade County, of which The Everglades form a 
part, has an average yield per acre of more than $469.00; or, in other 
words, seven times the average of the entire State of Florida, and 
more than fourteen times the average of such States as Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, New York and Michigan. 

The demand for Everglade land is so large and the people are going 
there in such numbers that one Florida authority said that The Ever- 
glades, within a period of five years, will contain 250,000 people. This 
will give an idea as to what kind of opportunities The Everglades present. 


The Book We Will Send for the Coupon Below is Positively the Most Instructive and 


Amazing Report Ever Published and is 


If you will tear off or clip the coupon below and send same to us, we 
will be glad to send you, without any cost, a very handsome book en- 
titled, ‘Where Nature Smiles.”” This book is large, contains many 
dozens of photographic reproductions of actual Everglade scenes; it 
gives the history of The Everglades; is filled with the reports of eminent 
authorities and scientific men and State and government officials; it 





FREE Everglade Proof Coupon 


EVERGLADE LAND SALES COMPANY 
1230 Majestic Building, Chicago, Illinois 


| GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me your Everglade book of proofs entitled, 
‘Where Nature Smiles,” and all other information and literature 

| you may have. ‘ 

I do.not agree to buy a farm, but I will read and examine 

| whatever you send me. 





Filled with Undeniable Facts and Proof 


contains letters of endorsement from merchants, bankers, officials and 
citizens who know the value of The Everglades from actual experience; 
it contains tables of the actual earning power per acre of the various 
products and what it costs to produce them; in fact, it contains the 
most interesting, instructive and amazing mass of literature relative 
to The Everglades that has ever been presented on any similar project. 


This Plan Enables Anyone to Own a Home in the Everglades 


The price of this land is $30.00 per acre, either upon the cash or easy 
payment plan. If you desire to own a farm, send us $1.00 per acre for 
the number of acres you desire, and $1.00 per acre per month until 
the full purchase price of $30.00 per acre has been paid. No interest 
is charged on installment payments — you are given 29 months after 
your first payment in which to complete your payments. 


$5.00 down and $5.00 per month, buys 5 acres. 

$10.00 down and $10.00 per month, buys 1o acres. 
$20.00 down and $20.00 per month, buys 20 acres. 
$40.00 down and $40.00 per month, buys 40 acres. 


Positively, there is no other charge. We pay all taxes—there are 
no commissions— no recording fees — nothing but your regular 
monthly payments — no future assessments of any kind. 


EVERGLADE LAND SALES CO., 1230 Majestic Building, CHICAGO 
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Two Books 
You Ought to Know 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
Price, 50 cents. 

A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 

Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades. 
By Myra KInc. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games 
seems to me to be an admirable means to the end of form- 
ing correct habits of speech. The words of a game which 
one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct 
form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the 





Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW 
For Spring Bird Study 
Send 56 cents for 56 Easter Pictures, no tw alike, 54x8. 
As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc., use 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH Size 54x8. 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3}. 
Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x0. Two cents 
each for 13 or more. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22 x 28 inches, includ- 
ing margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for $5.50. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thou- 


sand miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored 


“Can’t You Tak?” 
Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Award d Four Gold Medals BOX |, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


game that the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to impress these 
necessary lessons than this. 
E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Maup Moore, Primary Supervisor of 
Schools, Canton, Ohio. 
160 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inex- 
perienced First Grade Teachers, alike The experienced 
will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced wil! 
hail it with delight. 

There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher 
than those of the first weeks, when forty or fifty medium 
and bright minds—as yet unaccustomed to formal 
learning of any kind — are having opened up to them a 
new life. 

The experienced and conscientious teacher is fearful 
lest she may not proceed in just the right way; the in- 

xperienced teacher is at an utter loss to know wha or 
how to do. No one question has been asked oftener by 
teachers than: 








TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE 


Our 1910 Proposition Will Interest All Teachers. Write for Samples Today 


No. 2-Booklet Style Size folded 4x54 in., 12 pages; cover printed in 
four colors and embossed in rich gold, deckied edge, tied with silk tassel. First 
insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from lithographed plates; second insert, 
fine cameo plate paper on which a poem, “At Close of School,” is lithographed. 
Price, Postpaid, 5c each; 6c each with your Photo. 

No. 3-Liberty Bell Souvenir Size: 3}xs}; four parts: united with 
silk ribbon, Actua] reproduction of famous Liberty Bell. Printed in five colors 
and embossed in gold. Close of School Poem printed on one part. One page 
printed to your order. Price, with Photo, 7c each; without Photo, (c each. 
10 per cent discount if 30 or more are ordered. 

No. {-Two Card Style Two heavy embossed cards size 3}xs5} in. 
Embossed in white, rich blue and gold. Deckled edge. Tied with silk tassel. 
Price, Postpaid, 44c each; 54c each with your Photo on each card. 
Transparent envelopes to match either style, 1c each. 

Photo Souvenirs an be had for either style. Send your photo: we 
will return samein good condition. We can copy large or small photos, copy 
always as good as photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 years. All photos 
copied oval. 
Sampites Free. A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. We want to retain your 
patronage and will treat you right. We have the best Souvenir on the market 
today. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY = = _ New Philadelphia, Ohio 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor Box 42 
Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all our branch offices 


‘“‘How po you TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ?” 

This book deals definitely and explicitly with just this 
work, giving the sentences to be used, and exact directions 
as to how to proceed with each lesson. 

After reading directions and sentences not the slightest 
doubt as to what and how to do remains in the mind of 
either experienced or inexperienced teachers. 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the 
children heartily enjoy and which promotes spontaneity 
and relieves of self-consciousness. 


POO Ie ON re OW rr rrre 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 


DO YOU HAVE TO TEACH DRAWING? 


IF SO, PREPARE YOURSELF BY STUDYING THE AUGS- 
BURG DRAWING MANUALS —THE MOST SIMPLE YET 
COMPREHENSIVE METHOD IN PRINT. 


AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I, 
Book II, and Book III, containing over 2000 drawings, illus- 
trating every phase of the work. 

















Book II presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing, 
laying a broad foundation in graphic representation, which 
enables the pupil! to follow afterwards any special branch of 
drawing. 


Book III contains short yet complete courses in brush 
drawing, water color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, draw- 
ing the human head and figure, designing and mechanical 
drawing. 


Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and 
effective methods of teaching drawing in the first, second, and 
third grades. 


50,000 TEACHERS 
Use the Augsburg 
Drawing Manuals. 


“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, 
trained or untrained in the work.” 
— Prin. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
ten days. 


THREE OF THEM 
cover all Grades. 


$2.25 for the Set, 
Prepaid. 
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Beebe’s Picture Primer 


By ELLA M. BEEBE 
Critic Teacher, Detroit Normal Training School 


25 cents 


This primer will prepare the child for any first reader. 
The vocabulary includes only 108 words, and the first 
quarter of the book is entirely in script. The gradation 
is perfect, the stories are interesting, and numerous 
rhymes and jingles to be memorized are included. Con- 
tinuity of thought and interest are maintained by the 
judicious usé of small pictures of things with which the 
child is familiar. 

The book contains 340 pictures, including, besides 
hundreds of small pen and ink drawings in the text, 
many larger reproductions of famous paintings. Several 
of the smaller pictures are printed in color, and the book 
is illustrated in an unusually attractive manner. It is 
so simple that children can read it with confidence and 
ease, and it is also so rich in thought and imagery that 
every lesson will attract and please. As a primer it 
stands alone, and is so entirely unique in character that 
comparison with any other is impossible. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 























PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored [frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER- 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 Cents 





A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 











} man. Bound in cloth and gold. 





memgeettes STORIES AND RHYMES FOR A CHILD 

FORA CHILD By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

This beautiful book appeals to one at 
a glance. It is attractively bound in 
cheerful and artistic covers, and the 
lilustrations are reproductions of really 
fine charcoal sketches with frontispiece 
in colors. Mechanically the book will 
prove a bright spot in the school book 
shelf and the stories and rhymes are as 
cheerful and interesting as the exterior 
of the book suggests. They are stories 
that can be read to children without 
elimination or explanation. The “ big 
are already eliminated, and a child of primary 





” 


words 
age can read the stories understandingly or comprehend 
their meaning if read aloud by the teachers. Price, 


postpaid, $1.00 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
A collection of old-time folk tales, gathered from the 
literature of many peoples, adapted and rewritten in a way 
to appeal to the understanding and imagination of little 
children of the present time. With pictures by Diantha 
W. Horne. Decorated cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 

A remarka ble =e , 
reading book. In one volume it cov- 
ers the entire field of supplementary 
literature, con- taining stories on 
every conceivable subject and for all 
occasions, coOm- piled from various 
fable, folk-tale, 
children’s books. 


William Broeck. 


sources — myths, 
and latter day 
Illustrated by G. 
Decorated cloth, 

$1.50. 





MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay 
A dainty book of bright, cheerful little tales, twenty-five 
in all, delightfully told, and embodying the truths of Froe- 
bel’s Mother Plays. Cloth and gold. 
Illustrated by Sarah Noble-Ives. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 


By Emilie Poulsson 


A charming book for primary 
teachers, kindergartners and moth- 
ers. It is a collection of morning 
talks and stories concerning thos 
objects, activities, festivals, etc., 
which belong in the child’s world, 
subjects with which he is in actual 
contact or has some relation, and 
of which he is eager to talk and to 
hear. [Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 





Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


} Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Kansas City: 


Chicago: 
Thomas Charies Co. Hoover Brothers 





supplementary | 


Price, Postpaid, § 
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A Case of Children’s Co-opera- 


tion in School-room Affairs 
JENNIE REBEccA FAppIs 


N intermediate grade undertook the 
its own small school-room 
was chosen by ballot. Library cards for charging 
books were made by the children and a box tray for 

holding these was constructed by one of the little girls. Various 
regulations were adopted, among them the fixing of a small 
fine for overdue books. Things worked quite smoothly, 
everybody conforming to rule, until Winthrop Van Meter 
refused to pay his large fine. 

The small but efficient librarian had reminded the boy 
many times of his neglect, but he could ‘never remember” 
to bring the book until the fine amounted to fifty-three cents. 
Then he simply returned the book, stubbornly refusing to 
discuss the matter, to the great annoyance of the children 
who were most interested in gathering a large sum of fine 
money, as well as in maintaining a library. _ 

An appeal was made to the teacher to use her authority 
in dealing with Winthrop; but this she said she could not do, 
as she was not even a member of the library managing board. 
She suggested merely that a committee decide w hat they 
deemed best to do with Winthrop and report to her. 

This body of three decided that the whole school must have 
an opportunity to express themselves on the case, and that 
Winthrop must hear what they said and have a chance to de- 
fend himself if he wished. 

At first the boys were inclined to be lenient with the offender, 
looking their sympathy rather than giving voice to it. A 
girl who had something to say had evidently given the matter 
serious consideration and stated clearly the reasons for her 
belief that Winthrop should pay the fine he had incurred. 
Two more girls followed, agreeing with the first speaker. An 
earnest boy led several others by stating briefly that some of 
the bovs had paid their fines “without grumbling” (none 
had exceeded seven cents before this) and he thought it was 
only fair to make ‘‘Win pay his if he could.” “If he can” 
was a much worked phrase for a time. Finally, Win was 
called upon to tell what he thought he could do. He rose very 
slowly and said in a grumpy tone that he didn’t know what he 
could do. A girl jumped to her feet and moved that he be 
allowed to pay part of the money, perhaps twenty-five cents. 
This was warmly seconded and a term of two weeks in which 
to raise the twenty-five cents granted to the boy. 

The matter was apparently entirely dropped, till at the ex- 
piration of the two weeks the librarian and committee again 
appealed to the teacher to settle the difficulty by insisting that 
Win bring the money. Again she urged the impossibility 
of such assertion of authority as did not belong to her. An- 
other trial before the school was requested, coupled with an 
outburst of youthful determination to “settle it this time.” 

The seriousness of grave responsibility settled upon the 
young faces as the chairman made an explanation of the 
duty before them. Win was called upon to speak first this 
time. The boys and girls were acquainted with his spells 


management of 
library. A librarian 


of sullen stubbornness, even in regular recitation, as well as 
the abounding good nature that usually characterized him, 
so they were not much surprised to hear him say, “I’m not 
My mother says I don’t have to and 


going to pay that fine. 
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I’ll not pay any of it either.” His speech was ended and his 
sulky self settled once more in his seat. 

Twenty-five cents was indeed a rather large sum for many 
of those children to get for the asking, and the home chores 
that most of them did regularly yielded no money returns. 
A sympathetic schoolmate suggested that Win be allowed to 
pay just what he could. Nods of affirmation showed signs 
of relenting severity. At this point the teacher interposed 
the question as to whether the speaker meant that Win might 
bring one cent or two centsif he chose? Emphatically, ‘‘ No,” 
he must bring at least ten cents, they said. It was settled that 
he was to bring ten cents in the next ten days, or forfeit all 
privileges of the library for the rest of the year. 

Several times during the days that followed the librarian 
was heard to say that not one cent had appeared. Nine 
days passed. On the morning of the tenth the librarian and 
two or three other smiling children met the teacher with the 
news that Win had brought his money. As the school bell 
called the children from the playground the librarian gathered 
a large group around her with the question, ‘‘ Have you heard 
the good news?” which she answered quickly with ‘‘Win’s 
brought his ten cents.” 

No happier boy than Winthrop entered the school-room 
that day. He continued to draw books, but paid no more 
fines. 





Concerning the Nerves of Pupils 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 
A S life grows more complex with any individual, ner- 


vous strain and stress becomes more intense with 

him. This is a commonplace; but it has a bear- 

ing upon educational work which many have not 
appreciated. In peaceful rural communities there is prob- 
ably no danger yet of our urging children beyond a safe 
limit of nervous health and stability. But how is it in the 
city ? 

In a recent work of great merit Forel, the eminent Italian 
alienist, has called attention to the factors in modern life 
that produce nervous overstrain and mental disturbance; 
and the school plays an important role in unsettling the 
nervous system of the young. Often teachers —or rather 
those who lay out their work for them — forget that chil- 
dren live much more rapidly to-day in the home and on the 
street than they did a half or even a quarter of a century 
ago. As culture increases; as books and pictures and 
music become more plentiful; as the telephone brings chil- 
dren together more frequently for social intercourse; in 
short, as the objects of interest increase in the environment, 
the child must make a correspondingly greater effort to ad- 
just himself to them, to assimilate them. To read a book ex- 
pends energy; to study a picture expends energy; to learn 
to play or sing expends energy; to respond to people on the 
street expends energy; to participate in a “party” expends 
energy. Now multiply all these things in a child’s environ- 
ment, as we are doing everywhere, for this is what culture 
means to us, and you may reach the point where his re- 
sources will be overtaxed. Add to all these a constantly 
enlarging school program which the child must complete, 
and you have a situation which should receive very serious 
consideration from teachers as well as parents. 

Sometimes one hears a teacher say that it is no concern of 
his what demands are made upon the child outside the school- 
room. If the child comes to school he must do the work 
laid out for him, ‘‘and that’s all there is about it.” No, it 
is not all there is about it. The home has the first claim on 
a child, and the teacher must adapt his work in general to 
the home life of the community, unless he can change it. 
The teacher is the servant, not the boss, of the community 
in which he works. This is not to say that he should be sub- 
ject to the commands of any particular individual mem- 
ber of the community; but it is his place to adapt himself 
to the social régime of the people among whom he lives. 
He goes wide of the mark when he sets out to carry through 
his plans and ideals whether or not they fit into the com- 
munity life. 

To cite a case in point. 


Recently a pupil in the sixth 
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grade in a fair-sized city in Wisconsin was, with her class- 
mates, assigned thirty-five words for a spelling lesson. When 
the test came she missed three words. The teacher required 
her to stay after school, and write each of the thirty-five words 
fifteen times. When the teacher was asked why she inflicted 
such a heavy penalty upon the unfortunate pupil, she re- 
plied that it “‘would be a lesson to her to prepare her work.” 
The child explained that she had not been able to spend as 
much time in study the night before as she was accustomed 
to because her older sister had had some of her friends at the 
home for a social evening. The teacher refused to recog- 
nize this as an excuse; she said the home ought to have been 
so managed that the child could have attended to her school- 
work, failing which she must take the consequences. This 
particular teacher often tells her pupils how their homes 
should be run so that the business of the school may always 
be the first consideration. She informs individual pupils 
that their parents “have no right” to do this or that, because 
otherwise she would not have complete control over them, 
her subjects. Needless to say, this is a difficult problem to 
solve to the satisfaction of all concerned; but it is within 
reason to say that it can never be solved if the teacher per- 
sists in running the school without regard to the duties im- 
posed upon pupils by the homes and the community in 
general. 

What is the moral of this? First, eliminate from the 
course of study every topic which is not of distinct service in 
modern life; there will be enough left to expend all the 
energies of pupils that should be given to the work of the 
school. Then, be reasonable with children who are com- 
pelled to adapt themselves td conditions of life growing ever 
more complex. Above all things do not assign additional 
work as a penalty for a pupil who has failed because he could 
not do justice to all the demands made upon him, outside 
as well as inside the school. Be very circumspect about 
keeping delinquent pupils in the school-room at intermis- 
sions; the one thing they may most need is the relaxation 
which comes from getting out of their seats into the open 
air. If you will study some of these backward pupils you 
will notice that as the day wears on they grow restless and 
inattentive, and then they make errors, and go down in their 
work. Now, detain them after school, and you simply make 
matters worse. Certain pupils must be kept day after day; 
and yet the teacher thinks that if she keeps on with her 
discipline she can cure them of their “carelessness” and 
“stupidity.” 

What a multitude of intellectual sins these terms do con- 
ceal! How easy and simple it is to say that a child can be 
bright and accurate and ready in his responses if he only 
wills so to be! It saves a deal of hard study to lay every- 
thing to the will. If a pupil goes wrong at all, falls short 
in his efforts, we can settle his case without trouble by de- 
claring that he is “careless” or “indifferent” or ‘wilful,’ 
and that if he would he could do as others do. Happily, 
though, we are beginning to appreciate that the will as it is 
expressed in the reactions of daily life is always influenced, 
and, if you please, determined by a great variety of factors 
operating in every child’s life. That is to say, when a child 
deviates from the normal in his behavior, there are forces 
playing through him for which he may not be responsible 
and which he may not be able to control. When he is “care- 
less”? he may be afflicted with defective vision or hearing, 
or he may not be properly nourished, or he may never have 
thoroughly mastered the elementary processes which are 
essential to the performance of the task in hand. The point 
is that there is a cause for his deviation, and it is the teacher’s 
first duty to get into the habit of analyzing psychological 
situations arising in the school-room in the effort to discover 
what causes lie back of any given expression. Among 
competent teachers the term ‘‘careless” is sparingly used, 
because usually it reveals lack of insight, and deficiency in 
the ability to analyze complex phenomena. 





Luck does not guide the artist’s hand 
To paint those torms that live for aye; 

Nor cause the sculptor’s work to stand 
Deathless in marble, bronze or clay. — Porter 
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When the Birds Come 


Annie Klingensmith 


March! March! March! They are coming 
In troops to the tune of the wind — 
Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crusted thrushes behind; 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 
Finches with crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years before. 


March ! March! March! They are slipping 
Into their places at last! 
Little white lily-buds, dripping 
Under the showers that pe ll, fall fast; 
Buttercups, violets, roses; 
Snowdrop and bluebell and pink; 
Throng upon throng of sweet, of sweet posies 
Bending the dewdrops to drink. 


March! March! March! They will hurry 
Forth at the wild bugle’sound; 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 
Fluttering all over the ground ? 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch! 
Up, blades of grass from your pillow! 
Hear who is calling you — March! — Lucy Larcom 


All through February the second grade had been watching 
for the first bluebird. The buds on the elm trees were swell- 
ing, the pussy willows had pushed off their waterproofs and 
emerged fairy pussies in silvery gray, and some of them 
adorned Miss Ashleigh’s desk, but the days were dull and 
sombre, with never a flash of blue wings to brighten them. 

At last the sun shone out, the snow vanished in a night; 
and, as March came in gentle and lamblike, there were the 
bluebirds flitting from fence to stump and back again, look- 
ing for a convenient summer dwelling. Soon the robins, 
sleek and pompous in vests of red, were prying about in wet 
places where the snow had lain longest, alert to surprise 
unwary earthworms venturing out of their burrows in hope 
of a luscious last year’s leaf for breakfast. The bluebird’s 
musical tones came softly to the ear of those who lingered 
in their haunts; and in the sharp cold and darkness of the 
early dawn, the robin’s notes rose, high and clear and sweet, 
for all who waked to hear. 

All these things were eagerly noted by the second grade 
and duly reported in school. Bluebirds and robins in 
colored crayons glorified the weather bulletin, where was 
written the exact date of their first appearance for all who 
stood still to read. Paint boxes came into requisition, and, 
forthwith, whole flocks of the delectable birds appeared on 
the children’s desks. Compositions descriptive of the beauties 
of these. the vanguard of the great invading army so soon to 
come, were written, first on the board, that Miss Ashleigh 
might most effectively aid in the spelling and the difficult 
task of getting the capital letters and periods into the proper 
places, ana then on paper. Next came the scissors, and birds 
were cut as illustrations for the papers. Last of all, clay 
was the medium, and children of imagination and experience 
modeled nests and eggs. 

Then Miss Ashleigh turned to Lucy Larcom, Helen Hunt 
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Jackson, the Cary Sisters, and to a store of poetry, which she 
had in a perennial notebook, and bird poems came forth to 
gladden still further the already joyous second grade all so 
ready now to read about the birds, with which they had been 
living. Poems were hektographed and used for reading 
lessons and for copying. Words from these appeared in the 
spelling lesson and some poetry loving children were soon 
ready to recite them. 

As March passed on its appointed way to its appointed 
end, now balmy and bright, now boisterous with nipping winds 
or again drowned with rain, increasing numbers of bluebirds 
and robins appeared, and other birds, sparrows, of many 
different feather, albeit all were brown, phebes, blackbirds, 
purple finches, meadow larks, and the vagrant cow bird, 
trooped back from their winter sojourn in the sunlit lands — 
all gay, all light-hearted, all seeking to begin life over again, 
and provide homes where broods of young might be reared. 
And the children, abroad in the streets and parks and fields,” 
beheld with new eyes, dreamed of birds at night, and in- 
terrupted all sorts of serious matters, such as number lessons 
and writing and busywork, to tell tales of birds. 

On visitor’s day the blackboards were full of compositions, 
naively worded and not badly spelled, and illustrated with 
drawings that were after the manner of the very oldest 
masters. Paper cuttings made borders above the boards, 
and clay modelings filled the windows. Tired mothers 
came and, led by small hands, sought out the work of their 
own first, and then went about to see what other mothers’ 
children could do. The children read bird compositions, 
recited bird poems, sang bird songs, and played bird games. 

At the close Miss Ashleigh gave a very small lecture on 
birds, naming the most common, to be expected in that neigh- 
borhood; and, as she talked, showed colored prints of the birds 
mentioned, telling how they might be attracted by food and 
water, nesting materials and boxes placed in sheltered nooks 
where the timid folk of the air might feel safe. 


They’ll come again to the apple-tree — 
Robin and all the rest — 

When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossoms drest; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well, so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care — 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair, 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah! mother bird, you’ll have weary days, 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadows may darken the dancing rays 
When the wee ones leave the nest; 

But they’ll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest 


So come to the trees with all your train 
Pn. 3 = apple blossoms blow; 
pril shimmer of sun and rain, 
i Aeapley ow 
—< our hearts as we watch again 
car taiey Gelli one. 
— Margaret Sangster 
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“The Wind” 


ELLA M. Powers 


INTRODUCTION 


SECOND grade teacher who desires to present the 
A poem, ‘The Wind,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 

to her pupils will preface the first reading of the 

poem by a few questions. These questions will 
create an interest in the lines which will be read to them. 
The poem should first be presented upon some breezy March 
day when the experiences of the children will heighten their 
interest in the poem. 

The teacher very tactfully says something similar to the 
following: “‘How many of my boys and girls felt the wind 
blowing when they came to school this morning? Did any- 
one see the wind? What did the wind do to you? And to 
you? And you?” By this time the probabilities are you 
will be receiving such answers as, “It blew off my hat!” 
“Tt blew my scarf!” “It blew my dress!” “It blew my 
cap off!” ‘It blew my hair in my face!” “It blew me 
right off the sidewalk!” 

After a few more questions of a similar character, the 
teacher takes from her desk the copy of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s poems and reads (better to recite) the poem called 
“The Wind—” When she reads the last two lines of each 
stanza, she prolongs the word, ‘‘O” making it as realistic 
of wind blowing as possible. Each word in these last two 
lines is simple and after reading the poem through she writes 
these last two lines upon the blackboard. 

O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song. 

The children repeat these lines in imitation of the wind 
as the teacher reads the lines. Again the teacher reads 
the poem but when she reaches these last two ‘lines of every 
stanza, she asks the pupils to join with her and repeat these 
lines. Eagerly they watch for the signal (the teacher’s 
uplifted hand designates just how long the ‘O” shall be 
prolonged.) After a few days the pupils can repeat the 
entire poem just because they have given such attention. 
Then, different pupils may be given the privilege of repeating 
the first four lines of each stanza. Thus the poem is memo- 
rized without any conscious effort upon the part of the pupils 


CONVERSATION. .LESSONS 


The conversation lessons based upon the pretty poem will 
relate to the subjects suggested by the children themselves. 
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Encourage natural, free expressions. Gently correct any 


sentence which violates the correct forms of speech, by re-. 


peating the child’s thought expressed in correct language. 

These conversation lessons should call for short sentences 
Do not forget that a short sentence, to a little child, is often 
quite a long story and requires much bravery to tell it. So 
ask such questions as call for short answers. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘‘ Now, tell me all the things the wind does,” ask one 
question at a time as: 

“What does the wind do to thé snow ?” 

What does the wind do to the branches of the trees? 

What sound does the wind sometimes make? (In this 
connection, develop such words as “howl, whistle, shriek, 
groan, sigh, wail, whisper, moan, scream, etc.””’ To more 
fully emphasize the meaning of these words, the poem may 
again be read and the children be allowed to imitate the 
meaning of the various words by giving the sound to the 
“OQ” at the beginning of the lines which they repeat in con- 
cert. 

Tell me from what direction the rough, cold wind comes. 

Point to me the direction from which comes the soft, 
mild winds. 

From what direction come the damp, chilly winds? 

Tell me from what direction come the bracing winds. 

What winds often bring a storm? 

What winds are usually followed by fair weather? 

What things can you see the wind do? 

What things can you hear the wind do? 

How does the wind help you? How does it help your 
mother ? 

WRITTEN WorK 


There may be written work done by the teacher at the 
blackboard and it may be supplemented by the written work 
done by the children both unaided and aided. 

“I saw you toss the kites on high,” the opening line, will 
serve as a written sentence illustrated by colored chalk and 
later, written and reproduced from memory by the children 
at their seats. Then the line, ‘‘And blow the birds about the 
sky,” is not difficult to write or to illustrate and many drawings 
will be the embodiment of artistic skill on the part of the little 
ones. Donot discouragethem. The written line followed by 
its illustration, will serve a most satisfactory writing and tan- 
guage lesson to take home to Mamma. Again, the lines. 
“T saw the different things you did,” will admit of originality 
in the pupils. One pupil will possibly show a broken tree, 
another an umbrella turned inside out, a third, will illus- 
trate the line with a drawing of a ship, a waving flag upon a 
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pole, smoke blowing from a chimney, or clothes blowing upon 
a line. 

In connection with this poem of simple easy words, the 
teacher may refer the children to other couplets equally 
easy to read and write as: 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

If the children be sufficiently advanced, then they can 
copy these lines for seat work. 

Some pupils, quicker and more advanced than the others, 
may copy the lines: 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

So blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

Spacing, capital letters, periods and spelling should be 
insisted upon and correctness attained. 

After certain lines have been upon the blackboard the 
teacher may erase them, asking the pupils to reproduce them 
from memory. Attempt only the lines that contain the 
shorter simpler words. Possibly several of the pupils will 
be able to copy the entire poem doing one stanza each day. 
Never make the mistake of expecting or assigning too much. 
Little ones look at a task from inexperienced eyes and what 
to us may seem so short and easy, seems to them a task of 
colossal proportions. The third and last stanza is excellent 
to teach and impress the importance of observing the question 
mark. 

SEAT Work 

The seat work may be both directed and undirected. The 
directed seat work may consist of copying certain short 
sentences of the poem; or illustrating certain lines; or of 
stating the different things the wind does. 

The undirected seat work may be the free spontaneous 
choice of each pupil to write or cut, draw or paste whatever 
most forcibly impresses him in the poem. Suggest that the 
children look out of the window and observe all the things 
that show that the wind is blowing. Then each may write 
something he saw, as the flag, smoke, trees waving or clouds 
blowing across the sky. 

Casually suggest how the wind helps the miller, the sailor, 
and even the small boys and girls. 

Teach them how the wind scatters the seeds, which will 
soon spring up strong in new. homes, how it helps the plants 
and trees and all the expected vegetation. 

Let the children model a waving flag or cut a cardboard 
windmill or weather vane, a kite of pin wheel. 


Memory Work 


By the time the poem has been recited jointly by the teacher 
and the pupils, many will have already learned it thoroughly. 
The entire poem can be made very realistic to the children 
who make gestures suitable to the lines. Repeat the poem 
often, but not so frequently as to tire the little ones. Ask 
for the various stanzas. Vary the memorizing and recita- 
tions by assigning different stanzas to different pupils. Copy- 
ing from memory will not prove too difficult. 
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Teach and require the memorizing of only the best poems. 
There are many, like this of Robert Louis Stevenson’s, which 
are not too difficult for second grade children and which will 
serve as a basis for oral work, written work, drawing, and 
memory training. — 





Story Telling in the Lower 
Grades 


ANNIE M, Nosss 


How many teachers in the primary grades have noticed 
the difference between reading a story to the class and tell- 
ing it? While one may get a fair amount of interest and at- 
tention when reading a story, provided it is an interesting 
one, the little people fairly hold their breath if one tells 
them a story. 

For a long time Miss Burbank had wished that she might 
tell stories to her children but felt that it needed some one 
especially gifted in that direction to make it profitable or 
interesting to them. Then came the annual teacher’s con- 
vention and a talk on “Story Telling” by Miss Bryce. She 
seemed to tell her stories so easily and make them so interest- 
ing to even those grownup teachers that Miss Burbank de- 
termined to make a try at least. 

It did prove a success, though, as Miss Burbank confessed 
afterwards, she felt actually bashful before the children 
during the first story. Since then she has a regular daily 
story period on her program, sometimes letting the children 
repeat the stories to her. 

There was such a wide range of suitable stories that she 
never lacked for material The Old Testament Bible 
stories always interested them, and they never tired of hearing 
stories about animals. Then there were the old legends with 
the moral which Miss Burbank always tried to make even the 
smallest ones find. Nature stories, too, were excellent 
material. All of these were instructive, and the stories 
which were purely mythical or grotesque, as so many of the 
popular nursery and fairy stories are apt to be, were care- 
fully avoided. 

Before the plan had been tried long, it was found that the 
stories greatly influenced the children’s conversation and 
even their play. 

Among the stories told were simple extracts from legends 
of the ancient knights and their deeds. Tennyson’s “Idylls 
of the King” formed a basis for some of them. The chil- 
dren became so interested in these, that a little band of Kinghts 
gnd Ladies was formed who tried to see how many good 
deeds they could find to do during the week, reporting them 
to their king —the teacher—on Friday, Such verses as 

My knights are sworn to vows, 

Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 

And loving, utter faithfulness in love, 

And uttermost obedience to the king — 
were memorized, and this motto, illuminated in colored chalk 
adorns the front board, 


Follow the Christ the King, 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King, 
Else wherefore born ? 
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Who can tell how spring comes, 
Wi! S8When the branches of brown turn red; 
When the bluebird and robin fly northward; 
When the brook bursts its icy bed; 
When the earth, after sleeping all winter, 
Is breathing the perfume of life, 
And the heart-throbs of Nature quicken, 
Like the pulses of heroes in strife? 


How Comes the Spring 
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Who can tell how spring comes, di 
When the winds forget to moan, 
And steal gently through the valley, 
With an idle monotone; 
When snows melt in tears for winter; 
When soft grows the blue of the skies, 
And over the marshy meadows, 
The mists of evening arise? 





Who can tell how spring comes, 
Like the olive-bearing dove, 
With its melody of gladness, 
With its harmony of love? 
Who can tell? Ask not the question, 
But, if yesterday were drear, 
Be thankful for a blessing 
And say, “The spring is here.” — Sel. 


Experience Corner VI 
As Others See Us III 


T was one of those rare occasions when the primary 
| teacher found time and opportunity to attend a large 
late-afternoon reception. When, a week before, she 
had discovered the small, white envelope in the mail 
box, she had laid it away with her customary mental 
proviso, but this time the Fates had been propitious. There 
had been no teacher’s meeting, no lingering school-caller, 
no child to be given after-school assistance, and four o’clock 
found Miss Stowell on her way, breathing in the crisp air 
with deep enjoyment and filled with the pleasurable thrill 
that always goes with the consciousness of looking one’s best. 
As she entered the home of her hostess and acknowledged 
an introduction to several pleasant-faced women, someone 
came up and eagerly seized her hand, at the same time calling 
her by name in tones of delighted surprise. Turning hastily 
around, the teacher found herself face to face with a mother 
whose timid little boy had been one of her charges of the 
preceding year. 

“Oh, Miss Stowell, the sight of you makes me glad and 
sorry together!’”’ cried Mrs. Lawrence as she possessed her- 
self of the other hand also. ‘‘ Now, tell me, whatever in the 
world made you go away over to the end of nowhere to teach 
a strange set of children when we all needed you so?” 

“Duty, in the shape of orders from the School Board, 
called me and I did go,” smilingly said Miss Stowell. “By 
this time there is not one ripple left of the whirlpool that my 
departure called up — now is there?” 

“It does seem to me that the school authorities might 
take the trouble to consult with the parents affected by some 
of their sudden transfers, especially of well-liked teachers, 
before they make such general changes. Now, in our neigh- 
borhood school, the first three teachers are all new this year. 
You don’t know one of them, I am sure, because they all 
came from the suburbs. Oh, such a time!” 

Just here a young girl invited Mrs. Lawrence into the 
dining room and she asked and received permission to take 
her companion with her. After the two had seated themselves 
in a somewhat isolated corner, the mother continued, ‘‘ Miss 
Stowell, it may not be the wisest thing in the world to talk to 
one teacher about the failings of others, but I just must un- 
load my troubles upon somebody and you just have to listen 
this time. I tell you it was a sad day for me when you left! 
You remember how timid Harold used to be, don’t you? 
Just think, the poor little dear would have been in your 
room for another half-year. Life is a rough problem for 
my little chap this term. Sometimes I get so indignant that 
I fairly boil with rage. ‘‘And I am not alone either,” she 


went on. ‘There are many mothers in our district who 
have grievances beside myself!” 

‘What is the trouble?” asked the teacher, touched to 
sympathy by the sight of the quick tears that sprang to the 
other’s eyes. 

“Everything’s the trouble,” answered Mrs. Lawrence. 
‘“‘Do you remember, Miss Stowell, the time when you were 
telling me about what a hard problem you had to meet in 
overcoming Harold’s timidity? At that time you made the 
remark that my boy’s next teacher would either ‘make or 
mar him.’ He has been marred all right. Nobody can deny 
that. Now, he is afraid of the whole world. What caused 
it? Why, the new teacher, of course. You take a child 
who is perfectly delighted with everything that happens 
at school and chatters from morning to night about nothing 
but ‘school, school, school? — and when that same child 
suddenly turns about and never utters a word about his 
teacher or the lesson he is reading or anything else, some- 
body or something is to blame for it. Now, that’s what 
happened to Harold.” 

‘‘Why don’t you go down to the building and find out 
what is the trouble?” suggested the listener. A few minutes’ 
chat with the teacher of a bashful child will often correct a 
difficult situation, especially one of this kind.” 

“Go and visit!” interrupted Mrs. Lawrence, ““Go and 
visit! I should say I did and I did it almost as soon as school 
started — or rather as soon as I noticed the dreadful change 
in my baby-boy, for really, Miss Stowell, he is such a frightened 
little being that he seems to be nothing but a baby in spite of 
his six years. Yes, I went to visit all right and I had that 
teacher gauged at the end of the first hour. You don’t know 
her, so I will tell you my impressions.” 

“In the first place, she is a very bright, active, business- 
like and capable woman. There is good order in her room, 
for the children are well-drilled and things go like clock- 
work. The teacher has a strong strain of the Puritan in her. 
She has made up her mind that there shall be a certain routine 
and a routine there is! Boxes and pencils are passed like 
magic — not quickly, with the suppressed bubble of an 
excited race such as your little folks used to enjoy — oh, 
dear no! Smiles and excitement are out of place. They 
would interfere with the business of the school. Now the 
children’s business is to pass boxes in a hurry and so they 
pass boxes — swiftly and silently like rows of little automatons. 
Everything required, that day I visited, was done in an in- 
credibly short time, and with many anxious glances toward 
the teacher. In other words, this teacher works with an eye 
to the effect of this precision upon the occasional visitor or 
the superintendent. 

“She marshalled out reading classes and the children 
moved like veterans. The bright, quick readers were duly 
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put forth and made the most of. The timid and slow ones 
were assigned sentences to dig out alone and, while they 
were thus temporarily put upon the shelf, the sentences 
bounded back and forth, among the bright children, like 
the rattle of musketry. Several poor little tots struggled 
and wrestled with the six or seven words in one sen- 
tence, until the recitation time was up and then went to 
their seats with the sentence still unconquered. Not a 
bit of extra help did they get! The teacher bestowed a mo- 
ment or two of assistance soon after the sentences were 
given out and that had to suffice, for, as she confided to me, 
it makes children dependent to help them too much. During 
the entire morning, the work was nothing more than a con- 
tinuous parade of extra-fine results, shown invariably by the 
stronger pupils. The weaker ones took too much time and 
interfered with the well-oiled school machinery so their 
recitations and appearances in the limelight were ‘like 
angel-visits, few and far between.’ 

“Where was Harold? Where would you find a child of his 
calibre under conditions like these? He was borne under 
with the rest of the squelched! He has been borne under 
until the feeling has become a chronic onewith him. He is 
not at all a dull child, but his lack of self-confidence makes 
him appear to be deplorably stupid and I am certain that 
it is in this light that the teacher views him. In her eyes, 
he is simply the little boy who sits ini the fourth row, third 
seat and is rather trouble-some because he falters and stam- 
mers over his sentences, spoils his writing papers, and so 
interferes with the general felicity of her scheme of things. 
That is the situation, Miss Stowell and I confess frankly that 
I am at a loss as to just what ought to be done. I know 
Harold is not like the average child, but there are several 
more children as shy as he is in that very same room and 
there are thousands of such little folks in the world and 
every teacher should know how to deal with them. If she 
doesn’t, she should never. attempt to teach a first grade or a 
kindergarten!” 

“What did you do then?” asked Miss Stowell. 

“Do? Why, I’ve done everything I can think of. It 
seems to me that I’ve canvassed the situation on every side 
as far as my ingenuity goes. I went to the principal and laid 
my case before her. She looked surprised and politely in- 
credulous, and when I finished my very honest statement 
of the case, she informed me that this teacher had a high- 
class reputation and her building had gained largely in pre- 
cedent since she had succeeded in getting such an excellent 
and well-known instructor. She advised me to let the little 
boy fight his own battles at school, but said that if it would 
make me feel easier in my mind, she would have the teacher 
send work home each day and I might do some outside drill- 
ing. So every night, I make the poor child go over and over 
lists of words and reading lessons that he knows already, 
and what good does it do? I cannot go into the school- 
room and teach him to have more self-confidence before such 
a teacher. It’s an impossibility, that’s all.” 

Miss Stowell was quietly wondering just what advice she 
ought to give and as she said nothing the speaker continued: 
“After the talk with the principal I gave up the struggle — 
that is until Harold got so nervous that he could not sleep at 
night, lost his appetite and grew to be a little shadow. The 
doctor said that there didn’t seem to be anything the matter 
except nervousness and advised taking him out of school. I 
kept him at home for a week — no, two weeks — and when 
he had gained a little in flesh and color I started him back in 
school again, but it was worse than ever, for now he felt that 
he was behind the rest of the children in his class. One 
day, I became so full of worry over it all, that I made Harold’s 
father stop in at the superintendent’s office, but it was the 
same old story all over again. The teacher was considered 
as exceedingly well fitted for her work and, of course, we 
were all wrong in not realizing what a privilege it was to have 
a child who was being taught by such a fine teacher. Just 
now we are considering sending Harold to a private school, 
but the question of distance is such a serious one in respect to 
every school we have inquired about, that our troubles are 
by no means settled. I have almost made myself sick over 
the affair and I don’t know what will be the outcome. You 
will just have to come and live at our house and ftrtor Harold 
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outside of school hours or else pack up your school-traps and 
come back where you belong for —oh, there’s my companion 
ing me and she is all ready to go home so I must not 


keep her waiting. Do telephone me, Miss Stowell, if you 
have anything to suggest and —oh, yes—give me your 
n mber for I may come over and call upon you. I have come 
preity near to doing it several times already” — and with 


t.ese parting words Mrs. Lawrence hurried away, leaving 
her friend to wonder whether any of “her mothers” could 
justly lodge such a complaint against her. 

Any fair-m'nded teacher who hears or reads a complaint 
of this kind, will have to admit that there is much to be said 
on both sides of the controversy. Mothers find it almost 
impossible to realize that their own particular little tots are 
not the only and most deserving ones. They do not see 
or else cannot comprehend that the teacher is burdened with 
work, held down by a number of school rules and require- 
ments and, moreover, if she is at all conscientious, feels her- 
self bound to treat all of her little people alike. On the other 
hand children differ widely and mothers have a valid right to 
expect and demand that their little ones be entrusted to 
teachers who have tact and the insight into child-nature that 
is indispensa@Mle to any successful attempt at managing a 
primary grade. When all has been said in favor of each side, 
it is much to be deplored whenever a situation such as the 
above cited case arises. The question that naturally comes 
to the mind in relation to complaints of this kind is, “‘ What 
amount of attention can the teacher, in the midst of her 
multitudinous duties, give to the individual?” In answer- 
ing this question several experienced teachers were con- 
sulted and their responses follow, given in full, since they 
contain many hints that will be of great assistance, especially 
to young teachers. 

‘Dear me,” said Number One, as soon as she heard the 
question, “‘you have asked me to solve one of the knottiest 
problems in all teaching. That question puzzles me all the 
time and I am in a continual state of reminding myself, lest 
I forget to notice some poor little chap. This year I have 
tried a little plan that helps the case. I think you may have 
the benefit of it, if you care to listen while I ‘talk shop’ 
long enough to tell it. In our room,” she went on to explain, 
‘‘we have a great many odd jobs to be done and in assigning 
these small duties to the children, I try to give every little 
one his share of attention. A new list for each week does 
not take long either in writing or planning, and, by changing 
my helpers, I can delight a different group each week — you 
know children do love to help so much! When they are busy 
about the room, each at his own different time, I have a fine 
chance to come a little closer to my pupils and we really feel 
much better acquainted at the end of the week. You know 
it’s so easy to “break in” a set of monitors, often only three 
or four little folks, and then let these same ones do all of the 
work —I don’t mean that teachers do this intentionally, but 
we are all prone to drift into settled habits in the manage- 
ment of a room. Of course experienced monitors work 
better and with less friction than a weekly set of ‘raw re- 
cruits,’ but I prefer spreading my favors and will take my 
weekly list plan every time, for it pays such large dividends 
in the happiness of the children. Just think —many of 
these little folks get their first taste of the joy of being help- 
ful and the mere fact of seeing more at close range has helped 
wonderfully in putting several bashful boys at their ease. My 
way may be simple, but it surely is a good one.” 

“You want my pet scheme for turning primary tots into 
real flesh and blood individuals?” said Number Two with 
a charming smile. ‘All right, here it lies,” and she in turn 
displayed a small list of names that had been lying on top of 
the desk. ‘You see,” she went on to explain, “I make out 
one of these memorandums for each day, or at the most two 
days, of the week. At some time during the school session I 
pay some little special attention to each one whose name 
happens to be on my list. “Now to-day,” turning to her 
list, “I gave John charge of opening and shutting the win- 
dows whenever we aired out the room — that is, during the 
physical culture period and at all intermissions. James 
erased the blackbeards and Mattie dusted the erasers. George 
was allowed to carry home his writing paper to show mother 
—and a good one it was too “*and George was puffed up with 
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pride over a large blue “a 
star that I placed in one 

corner to show my ap- 
proval. Jack was al- 
lowed to speak at lan- 
guage time, an eight line 
recitation that I acci- 
dentally discovered that 
he knew, while Caroline 
carried a report that I 
wished to hand in at 
the principal’s office. 
Grace watered the flow- 
ers, and Mattie helped 
me clean shelves after 
school. Mae’s name is 
still there on the black- 
board. I placed it just 
in front of her row be- 
cause she sat so well 
during opening exercises 
and Mae went home ra- 
diant. That’s all for to- q a 
day,” and she deposited 
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the list in the waste- 
basket. 

“My plan is very simple,” began Number Three, after 
she had heard my inquiry, ‘‘but,” she continued “‘it is highly 
effective.” I follow out this little scheme,” and opening a 
small notebook she also exhibited a list of about five 
names. “I select a small number of children for each day 
and try to notice them particularly during the entire time of 
both sessions. I look for the things they do well and try to 
reward each one with some tiny favor or privilege to let them 
realize that I see and appreciate their good deeds as well as 
correct their bad ones. I carry these people upon my mind 
for one entire day and it is wonderful the difference it makes 
afterward. Sometimes I see many attractive traits that I 
never noticed before and again, I discover that many of my 
little folks have bad habits of sitting or standing or other 
worse ones that are symptoms of nervousness — I mean such 
habits as chewing the finger nails or the top of a pencil or 
picking at trimming on the clothing. Once I noticed that 
one of my little folks was extremely near-sighted and I had 
never discovered it before.” 

Number Four answered the question in this way: “I 
take great pains to put some little mark upon each paper that 
shows the results of careful and patient endeavor. I do this 
wherever I see that a child has worked hard — even if the 
results are far from perfect. This creates a little bond be- 
tween me and my children that tends to knit us closely to- 
gether. It takes but a second or two to place a small colored 
flag, a daisy, star or even a word of commendation upon the 
paper and mothers are so pleased when the proud little mites 
bring such things home. It is worth while to make little 
folks happy, and this is a very easy way to do it. 

“There is nothing that awakens an interest in the individual 
children like an acquaintance with the parents. After a 
teacher has talked for a few minutes with a child’s mother, 
she awakens to the fact that the small girl who has, so far, 
been only one of the forty pupils under her care, is the pride 
and chief joy of a tender heart that yearns continually over 
her welfare. I try to bring the mothers out to the school as 
often as possible. This isthe wayI doit. In the first place, 
I must tell you that we are very much crowded in our course 
and have little time to spare for extras. In this case, I felt 
that the amount of effort and the time used would be well 
expended and, after considerable thought, I devised this 
plan. From time to time I hand out very short recitations 
that I have happened to come across, and have copied off 
to give to my little folks. I have the children learn them at 
home and then allow the pieces to be repeated during the 
language period. It takes but five minutes and the other 
pupils never tire of listening as I try to select things that are 
sprightly and therefore pleasing. As soon as we have learned 
three or four songs and can tell a story or two in a creditable 
manner, I invite in the mothers and we give our impromptu. 


They are always pleased and I get my chance to become 


acquainted. The children are not all tired out from in- 
cessant drill; we have not been prodigal of precious time, 
and yet the results are always satisfactory. It is a good 
plan — try it.” 





Number Lessons 
KATE K. O’NEILL 


First Grade 


EEP counting by tens, beginning with the different 
kK digits; and try the twos without the ring. 
Learn the addition of three, giving first 3 + 4, 
4+334+5,54+33+6,64+3,3 +7,7 + 33 
when they are sure of this, give 13 + 4,14 + 3, ete. 

Add to your cards 12 + 8,12 + 7,12 + 6,12 + 5,12 + 4, 
12 + 3,12 + 2,13 + 3,14 + 4, and 15 + 5, but not the 
threes, until towards the end of the month. When children 
give them cover the ten and have them read 2 + 8 = Io, 
then uncover and they read 12 + 8 = 20; 4 + 4 = 8, 
14 + 4 = 18. After a couple of weeks do not cover the ten 
but still have them read 2 + 8 = 10,12 +8 = 20; 4+4=8, 
14+4 = 18. 

The subtraction tables to five may be given now. The 
majority of children know this if “‘spiered” correctly; but 
for the benefit of the minority, objects will have to be used 
so they can first see and then tell. 

LESSONS 

1 Ethel may have 4 kittens (Ethel counts 4 children or 
large objects). Marion may have 3 of them. Vance tell us 
all about it. Vance — Ethel had 4 kittens and Marion took 
3. Ethel has 1 kitten left. 

2 Josephine may have 5 little puppies. Give 2 of them 
to Gertrude. Neva may tell us about it. Neva — Josephine 
had 5 little puppies and gave Gertrude 2. Josephine has 3 
left. 

3. There are 5 birds on that fence (the number table) Neil 
may be a cat and try tocatch them. Lynton may tell us about 
it. Lynton — There were 5 birds on the fence, the cat ran 
at them and they all flew away. There aren’t any left. 

It takes work and work and work to get these given in 
good English, but perseverance will accomplish it after a 
time. When they are ready, give the tables. Call the 
minus sign “take away” and the sign of equality “‘leaves.” 
After you get the tables, the children telling you, not you 
telling them, leave them where they can be seen. It won’t 
take much room. 


I—I=o0 3—-3=0 5—1I=4 
2—I1I=I1 4—1 =3 5—4=I1 
2—2=0 4—-3=I1 5—2=3 
3—-1=2 4—-2=2 5—3=2 
37-21 4—-4=0 5-5 =0 
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Make 4 apples. 

Make 7 cats. 

Make 5 tables. 

Make ro cups. 

Make 3 ladders. 

Make 4g boats. 

Make 2 boys run- 
ning. 

For this lesson use 
only words that your 
children can read, and 
objects so simple that 
they will attempt to 
draw. 

The ones and tens 
may now be given with- 
out the answers. 








[+ § .?- 

c+ ft 4g 1 

i a | i? 

oe IsS+ 1 

tk - Io I + 19 

jg to+ 1 I9 + I 

5+ & + 3g 

S+ 1 ie 8 
Also teach them that these combinations are only the addi- 7 +1 5 +1 
tion tables turned around. 17+1 Ip +1 
Teach the yard, foot, and inch and make the table: I1+7 I+5 
iI+79 II + § 
12 inches = 1 foot. g9+1 2+1 
36 inches = 1 yard. 19 +1 12+ 1 
3 feet. = 1 yard. I1+9 1+2 
Zs +-?* i +? 

Tell what we buy by the inch; by the foot; by the yard. 

Measure objects in the room, not exact measurements, but 0 + 4 +7" 
whether just a yard, or foot, or inch, or more or less than 10 + 3 3 F 10 
yard or foot or inch. Have 4 inch rulers and get exact meas- i & - 2+ 
urements of one, two, three, and four inches. Have children 10 + 6 © fF to 
draw lines of these dimensions and measure to make sure. 50'S 50 wth es 
Io + 2 2 + 10 
“iro 10 + 8 8 + Io 
SEAT WorK oye . 4 ae 


Write from 1 to 100 by 1’s. 


Write by 5’s to too. 
Write by 10’s to too. 


Write by 2’s to too. Be sure to look at the ring 


Write by 10’s beginning with 1. 
Write by 10’s beginning with s. 
Write by 10’s beginning with 9. 
Write by 10’s beginning with 2. 
Write by 10’s beginning with 7. 


2+4=6 5 + 5 = Io 
12+ 4 I~ +5 
Z34+2=5 2+6= 8 
13 +2 12 + 6 
4+4=8 ° st+2=7 
14+ 4 15 +2 
2+3=5 2+8 = 10 
12+ 3 12+ 8 
7+2=9 4+2=6 
+9 2+4 
Z34+2=5 6+2=8 
2+ 3 2+6 
8 + 2 = Io 3+4=7 
2+8 4+ 3 
st+2=7 6+3=9 
+s 3 + 6 
2+4<6 3T477 
12+ 4 13 +4 
4+2 4+ 3 
14 +2 14 + 3 
st+a~-s at 2-9 
+3 12+ 7 
aes 7+2 
13 + 5 17 + 2 





These tables must be given again and again, but, of course 
the order must be changed every time. 


Second Grade 


Give combination of 6 in addition 
9+7 
8 +8 
645 +1 
4+ 2 
v3 

By this time the combinations are easy. All the new in this 
table is 9 + 7, so you can immediately give all to 100. 

Teach the evbtraction of 15 and 16; and now your addi- 
tion and subtraction below 20 are together. 

Give the 4’s in multiplication, and the r1’s in division as 
the reverse of multiplication and not as something new. 

Give the Roman letters to 10 in the following order: 
I, 5, 10, 2, 3, 4, 9, 6, 7,8. Teach them that IV means I taken 
from 5, IX 1 taken from 10; VI one more than 5, VII two 
more, VIII three more. 

Be sure they know the measures at sight; can pick out 
the pint cup, the peck measure, the foot rule, the dime, the 
half dollar, etc. 

SEAT WoRK 
How many half dollars in a dollar? 
How many quarters ina dollar? 
How many quarters in a half dollar? 
How many dimes in a dollar? 
How many dimes in a half dollar? 
How many dimes and how many nickels in a quarter? 
How many nickels in a dollar? 
How many nickels in a half dollar? 
How many nickels in a quarter? 
How many nickels in a dime? 


Cn Au &wW NN 
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This lesson cannot be given unless the children have had 
considerable oral drill with the actual money previous to the 
written lesson. 


Be sure the children know that the twos and even numbers 
are thesame. No need of spending time trying to make'these 
little children know why numbers are odd or even, because 
it is simply a waste of time. 

1 Write by 10’s beginning with 5. 

Write the even numbers to roo. 
Write by 4’s to 48. 
Write by 3's to 36. 
Write by 2’s to 24. 


nh w bd 


Write by 1’s to roo. 
2 Write the odd numbers. 


Leal 


5) 7s O 2, 9, 6, 1; 3, 8, 4. 
Write by 10’s beginning with these numbers. 


Copy these examples and write the answers. 

t Ihavea yard of ribbon, how many inches? 

2 Edith has 2 dollars, how many cents has she? 
cents. 

3 Agnes has 4 quarters, how many dollars has she? 
— dollars. ; 

4 George has a stick 36 inches long. What is the name 
of that stick ? 

5 Frederick’s box is a foot long, how many inches? 


—— inches. 





inches 





Lf fof 


Write these tables to 100. 


> 
oe 


9+1 9+ 5 
9+2 9 + 6, 
9 +3 9+7 
g9+4 
Write the o’s in multiplication. 
Write the r1’s in multiplication. 
Copy the 4’s in multiplication. 
Write the 2’s in division. 
Write the 1o’s in division. 
Copy the 11’s in division. | 
Write the 10’s in multiplication. 
Write the 10’s in division. 
s2.+ 32 14 — II 
6+ 8 14— 6 
sit 9 14— 8 
4 + Io 14— 4 
3 411 14— 9 
I + 13 14 — 13 
7+ 7 14— 2 
e+ i$ me 7 
8+ 6 4m— § 
Io + 4 14 — Io 
9+ 5 a 
I+ 3 14 — 12 
3+ 1 14— 1 
Io X 3 24 + 3 
4X 3 e+ 3 
2X3 18 + 3 
6 X 3 21+ 3 
8 X 3 6+ 3 
o X 3 3$*3 
9 X 3 Is +3 
7X3 27 * 3 
5 X 3 36 + 3 
3X 3 12 + 3 
1X3 ot 3 
12 X 3 93 
II X 3 33 #3 
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Suggestions for Teaching Read- 
ing in a Mixed Grade 


MARGARET MYERS 


T is indeed a difficult problem which the teacher with 
both first and second grades faces and the most vital 
phase of it is not only to teach him to read intelligently, 
but also to create a thirst for reading. 

We desire to make the reading period a cultural and de- 
lightful one. We can do this, by varying the manner of 
conducting the class, so that quite frequently they have a 
little surprise; and by our own evident pleasure in reading 
and complete mastery of the best methods of teaching reading 
and careful study of the needs of each individual child. We 
have found it a helpful plan in teaching large classes, to make 
a list of children who needed help along special lines and 
then check each day, as it is rather difficult to remember just 
what each child has done. 

It requires skill to induce interest and hold the attention. 
Our aim is to make the lesson so interesting that the attention 
is involuntary. In order to accomplish this, three things are 
absolutely necessary. First, the mechanical part of reading 
must be made subjective. How? By drill in phonics, which 
will train the ear and tongue, teach the child to associate the 
vocal symbol and the printed symbol and enable him to ac- 
quire new words for himself. 

Teach the words a month in advance,so that when the child 
comes to read a new lesson the new words are old ones. This 
gives him a sense of power and mastery for personal experi- 
ence teaches us that, ‘‘We love to do that which we can do 
well.” 

Below are given some word devices — some new, some old 
— which interest and give variety in the teaching of difficult 
words. 

One day build a house with the words you are teaching 
and the next day with colored crayons cause it to be all in 
flames. Children are anxious to aid in saving something 
from the fire. 

Draw two houses and move from one to the other. 

Draw telephone wires, with birds sitting on them. Watch 
the. birds fly. 

Second Good expression, which means the power to get 
the thought, assimilate it and give it back to you understand- 
ingly. 

Here are some ways we use in order to get pupils to express 
themselves well. 

Have pupils come to front of room to read and look from 
their book. Children should be taught to face an audience 
and such training in after life, if he ever wishes to address his 
fellows, will be of incalculable value. 

Let some child tell the story of the lesson. This teaches 
them to concentrate their mind, unconscjously adds to their 
vocabulary; it teaches them also to determine the impor- 
tant events in the lesson and develop independent judg- 
ment. 

If the lesson is conversational, let different children take 
the parts. At first for this select the best readers. 

Write expression cards with a brush. The following are 
ours for first grade: 


Good morning! 

Where are you? 

What is it, Nat? 

Is it a big bear? 
word.) 

No, no, May. 

Look! Look boys! 

O, what can it be! 

Run! Run, boys! 

See, it is a fire. 

There is a dear little baby. 

Do you love it? 

Good-by, good-by. 

Third Is the vital contact of the teacher’s personality 
upon the child’s inner life? She must be able to arouse and 
stimulate the child to do his best, for this is the ideal at- 
mosphere of school life. 


(Draw a big bear instead of using the 
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Little Lessons in English 


Pussy Willow 


In her dress of silver gray 

Comes the Pussy Willow gay — 

Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her in the river, 

Flows the water with a shiver, 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North Wind whistles, loud and shrill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 
In the land of ice and snow? 
Was it first by Polar seas 
. That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell? We only know 
Where our Pussy Willows grow, 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 
—Sel. 
QUESTIONS 


(a2) What kind of a dress does pussy willow wear? 
(b) What does she look like? 

(c) When does she come to us? 

(d) ‘Tell what “North Wind” does. 

(e) What is the first question in this story? 

(f} What kind of friends are the pussy willows? 
(g) What does fuzzy mean? 


Wake, Flowers 


Wake up, little flowers, why sleep you so long? 
Don’t you know the bright spring-time is here ? 
The snows of the winter are melted and gone, 
And it’s time your sweet faces appear. 


Wake up! for I know you are only asleep, 

And a long, quiet rest you have had; 

Throw off your warm covers and just take a peep 
At the sunshine, so merry and glad. 


Wake up! this is Easter, and you must arise; 
There’s work for the living to do, 
Come, lift your bright faces to God’s azure skies, 
Wake, flowers! we are waiting for you. 
—Sel. 
QUESTIONS 


(a) What were the little flowers doing? 

(b) What were they told to do? 

(c) Why? 

(d) What became of the snow? 

(e) What were the little flowers told to do in the second stanza? 
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What were the flowers told to do in the third stanza? 
) Who were waiting for the flowers? 


Strongly and fiercely the March winds blow. 
“T never shall finish my nest, I know,”’ 

Says the Linnet; “for fast as I bring some hay, 

The wind picks it up and blows it away.” 

Then after their hats the children run, 

While Frisk, their dog, enjoys the fun. 

The dormouse looks out and says, “Is this spring? 

It's dreadfully cold, so I’ll keep in.” 


QUESTIONS 
(a) What season of the is it? 
(>) What is the linnet doing? 
(c) Why is he afraid he won’t finish it? 
(d) ‘What does the wind.do to the children? 
(e) What other word could be used in the place ofenjoys? 
(f) What question is asked in the second verse? 


The March Wind 


Then the wind dashed through the forest 
And called to the trees, 
““Wake up! ’tis time to arise.” 
He laughed at their cry, “‘ We freeze, we freeze, 
We must wait for warmer skies.” 
He blew the snow clouds from on high 
As he sang aloud, in glee; 
He whistled to all, * Good-by, Good-by.” 
Such a frolicsome wind was he. 


QUESTIONS 


(a) © What did the wind do? 

(6) What is a forest ? 

(c) What did the wind say to the trees? 

(d) What answer did the trees make? 

(e) What did the wind do when it heard the tree’s answer? 
(f) Whar else did the wind do? 

(g) What did he whistle? 

(h) Use another word in place of “ frolicsome.” 





Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to the 
average School Room. ‘A Recent Census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,927 School 
Children needed Eye Care. 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, 
Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. 
Murine at soc. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 


Will Send You Interesting Eye Books Free, 
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Why not try Murine Eye 


Druggists Sell 
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Signs of Spring 


Seat Work and Sense Training 


CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
(Book rights reserved) 


March 


First WEEK 

Seat Work 

Write the reading lesson upon the board omitting the new 
words. 

Pupils copy and place the correct words in the spaces. 

Pupils select all the known sounds from the lesson and 
copy. 

Give each pupil an envelope containing the duplicate of a 
blend word as ‘‘an”’ and the letters to place with the stems. 
Pupils build the words and copy. 


Sense-Training 


The kindergarten gifts. Recognize them by sense of 
touch. 


Game 
Pupils form a circle. One in the center with a pointer. 
Pin a word on each pupil in the circle. Pupils dance about 
singing: 
We children dance in a ring, 
No one goes in or out; 
We skip around and sing 
The word turns about. 


Just before the last line the pupil in the center points to 
one of the children. This child must turn about as the last 
line is sung, while the children clap. 





Song: (Music in “Harmonic Primer,” American Book 
& 
Company.) 


t Go to sleep, Dolly; now go to sleep, dea:, 
While I am with you there’s nothing to fear; 
All is so quiet, no sound you will hear, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, Dolly, my dear. 


. SECOND WEEK 
Seat Work 

Make simple border of pegs or lentils. . (Draw the pattern 
for it on the board.) Lay vertical, horizontal, slanting lines. 
Cut circles and fold in halves. Write one-half on each divi- 
sion. 

Give each pupil an envelope with a few sentences on the 
outside. Place sufficient number of words in the envelope 
to make the sentences. Pupils arrange and copy. 


Sense-Training and a Device for Drill — Visualization 
Place a paper containing a word face down before each 
pupil. At a signal pupils turn over the paper and look at the 
word; at a second signal, the papers must be placed face 
downward again. At the third signal the pupils write the 
word. At the fourth they compare their work with the 
word upon the paper and correct mistakes. The words must 
we passed quickly to another row and the work continued. 


Game (a drill on right and left) 
This is such an old game that it seems hardly necessary 


to give the directions, but there may be some who are not 
familiar with it. 


The children face each other in couples while they sing 
and go through the motions of the song. 


I put my right hand in, 
I put my right hand out, 

I give my right hand a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. 


I put my right foot in, 
I put my right foot out; 

I give my right foot, a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. 


I put my little head in, 
I put my little head out; ; 
I give my little head a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. 


Story: The Feast of Cherries —“‘ Stories for Children,”’ Ameri 
can Book Company. 


Poem: ‘‘Jack and Jane” (permission of American Book 
Company). 


Little Jack Toft 
Sat up aloft 
On the bough of an apple tree. 
Little Jane May 
Said to him, “Pray, 
Throw down an apple for me. 


Jack then said, ‘‘ No,” 
All that here grow 

I shall want for myself. 
Any that fall 
Yours you may call.” 

O, what a greedy young elf! 


Then came a crack — 
Crash and good lack! 
Down tumbled Jacky. But, ah! 
Kind little Jane, 
Pitied his pain 
And carried him home to mamma. 


Song: ‘‘The Climber,” Eleanor Smith Music Course Book. 


I’d rather be a monkey spry, 
Than any sort of thing; 

For then I’d climb the highest tree 
And down from branches swing. 


But now if sitting on a bough, 
Or on the garden wall, 

There’s always someone who will say, 
“Come down or you will fall.” 


TuirpD WEEK 


Seat Work 

Repeat the drill on the days of the week. 

Lay lines of given lengths — first by measure, then by eye 
alone. 

Cut circles, triangles, oblongs — sort according to form. 

Select and copy words beginning or ending with certain 
letters of the alphabet. Copy. 
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Sense-Training — Observation 

Select some object in the room. Show to the pupils. Al- 
low one pupil to select a certain number of children. Send 
them from the room. Let another pupil place the object in 
a conspicuous place. The pupils return and look for the 
object. As soon as they discover it, they must turn their 
backs. When the majority have found it, select a new ob- 
ject. 


Device for word and sound drill 

A ladder. Write a girl’s name on the top and a difficult 
word oneach round. Tell the pupils the house ison fire. Call 
for rescuers. 


| 
| 
| 


: FourTH WEEK 
Seat Work ’ 
Arrange the words of the lesson according to the number 
of letters as: 


on — 2 
in — 2 
can — 3, etc. 


Sense-Training Game — Touch 

Blindfold two pupils. Send three or four to the front of 
the room. The blindfolded ones must see how many they 
can recognize in a given time. 


Device for word and sound drill 
Row of word or sound cards or list on the the board. Select 
two or three pupils for runners. Give a bean bag to another. 
. The teacher repeats a word or sound. The pupil with the 
bean bag throws it to another pupil. The three runners 
must get the card before the pupil catches the bag. The 
one who wins chooses another to take his place. 


Song: Music from Eleanor Smith Music Course. Book I. 


Bean bag, bean bag, play a game of bean bag, 
Throw it first to little Bee, 
Then to ——, then to me, 
Bean bag, bean bag, play a game of bean bag. 


(Substitute a child’s name in the third line.) 


Signs of Spring 
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Busy Work 


Teachers who are using a phonic method of teaching read- 
ing may find the following device for seat work suggestive. 

Cut heavy tagboard or similar material into pieces 14” 
long and 1” wide. On these, using small rubber type if you 
can get it, print a family name such as ack. On similar 
cards 1” square print single letters or initial phonograms 
which will form words when put with ack. Have the chil- 
dren sound the words to you when they have arranged them. 

When they can do this easily a number of words contain- 
ing a difficult sound, such as er, may be made in the same way 
with a card showing the proper arrangement of initial letter 
or letters strapped with each envelope of words. The list 
might include such words as fern, jerk, herd, verb, term, 
serve, terse, pert, and so on. 









































fern 
f ern jerk 
| herd 
j erk verb 
term 
| h erd her 
| every 
Vv erb | terse 
serve 
t | erm pert 
nerve 
h er | 
ev ery | 
t erse 
S erve 
|p ert 
| | 
i on erve | 
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In this way the children are sure to make words as they 
work and they get a certain amount of definite drill on one 
thing. EsTHER LovuIsE CROWELL 





Wind and Rain 


Winds of March 
Melt the snow; 

Rains of March 
Make flowers grow. 
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Transparency for March 
MARGARET MYERS 


Take a strip of manila paper, 54” wide and the same length 
as the window in which you intend to place it. From the 
lower edge of this strip cut 4” and lay aside. 

Now cut from stiff paper several rabbits, using Fig. I as 
a pattern. 

Put a dot on your long strip at the point where you wish 
the nose and forefoot of each rabbit to be placed. Lay the 
pattern of the rabbit on at these dots, trace around it very 
carefully and cut exactly on the lines. When finished paste 
white tissue paper across the back and with crayola indicate 
the pink eyes, nose, mouth and the whiskers of “Brer Rab- 
bit.” 

Now at the bottom of this paste on a strip of green tissue 
paper }” wide and on the lower edge of this paste the 4” strip 
that you cut from the manila paper at first. 

Each child will be delighted to make one to carry home and 
those who do the work the most evenly can cut for you, and by 
each child cutting one rabbit from the strip, you will have a 
number of children’s work. 

Used as a border at the lower edge of the windows on one 
side of the room it forms a unique and attractive decoration. 








The Use of Crayons for Busy 
Work 


Mary W. CAULEY 


HE lack of variety in busy work is something that 

every primary school teacher tries hard to avoid, 

and any suggestion which will tend to give her more 

diversity in this line of work is almost sure to arouse 

her interest. With this thought in view, I am going to 

tell you of one way by which I have kept my pupils happily 
occupied and I trust you may find it as satisfactory as I. 

It is by the use of colored crayons, with which most primary 
grades are now supplied, that I have found this successful 
form of seat work. 

However, before the teacher cam leave the pupils to their 


own resources she must instruct 
them in a few fundamentals; 
the first of these is to be able to 
use the ruler and divide a piecé 
of paper into inch squares. Any 
size paper may be used, 6” x 9” 
being perhaps the best. See that 
the pupils are able to repeat this 
without any help. Then have 
the children make a checkerboard 
by alternately coloring and leav- 
ing uncolored the squares. For 
the next period in this sort of 
work, two colors may be used 
alternately. If brushes are fur- 
nished the squares may be filled 
in with ink or water colors. For 
another lesson, the children may 
~~ simple designs in the uncolored squares such as is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Once the pupils have grasped the idea of a checkerboard, 
the teacher will not find it necessary to take much time for 
explanation, if she will only have a model hung where the 
pupils can easily see it, and possibly in some cases, it may 
also be necessary to have the unit of the design enlarged on 
the Loard. For the most part it is best to have the child look 
carefully for himself, rather than have the teacher point out 
for him more than is necessary. 

The second principle to be taught is drawing the diagonals 
as shown in Fig. 3, which I have left unfinished that you may 
see the easiest way for it to be done by the children. I 
have illustrated a few designs and the teacher will soon dis- 
cover many others which, together with the variety which 
may be had by using the different color combinations, will 
form the basis for a great number of patterns, which the pupil 
ought to be able to do. 

Practice with the ruler as shown in Figs. 1-9 has been 
confined to the 1” measurement. Fig. ro illustrates pattern in 
which the 1” measurement is used and this may be called 
the third fundimental. Perhaps the easiest way to teach 
this to children in the very low grades, is to make dots 
at the top of the paper at 1” and 14”, and to make 
corresponding dots at the bottom of the paper and draw 
lines from top to bottom. Then place the end of the ruler 
at the last line and again make dots at 1” and 14”, and 
so continue until the paper is completely crossed by these 
lines. Then turn the paper and draw similar lines in the 
opposite direction. With this foundation there is no end 
to the variety of patterns, a few of which are illustrated 
Figs. 10 to 13. 

As the child becomes more proficient in the use of crayons 
and has gradually formed a conception of symmetry and 
design, the teacher may give him freedom and she will be 
very much interested to see her pupils work out their own 
ideas. The choice of color should now and then be left to 
the pupils. Even though their selection may not always 
accord with the teacher’s love of harmony, it is well that she 
may learn to know her pupils’ tastes and by giving them a 
little individual help now and then, will thus lay the founda- 
tion for future work in color schemes, 









































































































































































































































March Possibilities 
MARTINA GARDNER 


HEY were carefully noted in Miss May’s note-book 
— the possibilities of the Easter month. To make 
them realities—that meant after school hours of 
planning to adapt them to her grade. It meant 
days of enthusiastic work. Above all, it meant the 
inward serenity and joy and laughter which comes only 
when one’s spirit is attuned to catch the melody of the brook’s 
waking song; of the first bird note and of the glad rush of 
the March winds. ° 
We may read Miss May’s plans, but they can never be- 
come realities in our school-rooms unless we are so in sym- 
pathy with the children and with the month that we can 
really enjoy a frolic out on a meadow with a big kite, a strong 
wind and a very live small boy. When it becomes necessary 
to pursue the kite vigorously over rods of uneven meadow, 
then if our chief concern is for falling hair pins, we had better 
close the page. It would be far wiser to plan for prosaic 
dull work than to take the spontaneity out of the Easter time 
when all nature and the soul of man are awakening to new 
life. 
PoEMs 


Signs of the Seasons — Hathaway. 

The Wind. Sun’s Travels — Stevenson, 
Written in March — Wordsworth. 
March — H. H. Jackson. 
March. .Little Gustava. 
One Bird — Van Dyke. 
The Swallows — Arnold. 
Little White Lily — Macdonald. 
The Little Plant — Kate Brown. 


STORIES : 

The Ugly Duckling, Little Ida’s Flowers — Andersen 

The Foolish Weather Vane — Published by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. 

The Winds — Burnham. 

March’s Call, Half a Hundred Stories — Published by 
Milton Bradley Company. 

Legends — Proserpine, Wind and Sun, Sleeping Beauty, 
Siegfried and Brunhilde; What Annie Saw — Published 
by Educational Publishing Company. 


Song of Easter — Thaxter. 


PICTURES FOR STUDY 
St. Anthony of Padua — Murillo. 
He is Risen — Plockhorst. 
Spring — Corot. 
Chorister Boys — Anderson. 
Robin Redbreast — Munier. 
Swallows. A resting Place — Laux. 
Sparrows — Laux. 


. Morninc TALKS AND OCCUPATION WorRK 
First Week y 
Signs of spring; color of sky; position of sun; the brook 
waking up; frogs; turtles; woodchucks; returning birds. 


Make chart. Upon it note arrival of first robin; bluebird; 
blackbird; barn swallow; chipping sparrow; song sparrow; 
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woodpecker; meadow lark. Take time each morning 
throughout the month to hear about any bird that has re- 
turned. 

Keep descriptions of birds in little booklets. 
illustrate each page with picture of bird in color. 


Second Week 

Winds; use of; what each brings. 

Use sand table to model things which the wind does. 
Have a large weather vane in the centre modelled by one of 
the older boys. Around it have miniature sailboats, wind- 
mills, kites, lines of clothes, etc. 

Poem for illustration with charcoal or by paper cutting: 


If possible, 


Twilight of mad March evening 
Wee Robert was snug in bed. 
“And what has the wind been doing ?” 
To mamma he sleepily said. 


The pine trees outside were singing, 
She heard their wild lullaby. 
“The wind has been busy since morning,” 
She said, “when we heard it pass by. 


“Tt turned every wind mill it came to, 
It speeded the boats on the sea, 
It fluttered the clothes on the clothesline 
Until they were dry as could be. 


“It caught a man’s hat and whirled it 

Away down the long white street. 
And everyone laughed and wondered 
If man or March wind would beat. 


“It came where some boys were flying 
Their kites of every hue 
And carried one up to cloud land. 
Did that kite belong to you? 


“Tt turned the proud vane on the steeple. 
It tossed roaring waves on the shore; 
Then gently it sang at twilight 
For my babe when the day was o’er.” 


Third Week 

Trees and buds. 

Study twigs. Force sprigs of lilac, cherry, willow, beech, 
and horse chestnut by placing in fresh water in the sunshine. 

Maple trees; sap; sugar. How trees are tapped; how 
sap is carried to sugar house; sap making in olden time. 

Make brush drawings of twigs. Cut barn from dark red 
paper. Take the silver gray pussies from the twigs and paste 
in position about barn as if a whole family of kittens were 
at play there. Add heads and tails with pencils. 

In connection with study of maple sugar, cut sap buckets, 
sugar house, boiling kettle and pans. 


GRANDPA’S STORY 


Every spring we used to make quantities of sugar. There 
were seven of us boys at home. During the day we were all 
busy in the sugar bush, a mile from the house. Father and 
the older boys had made a rough log hut. In this was the 
big boiling kettle and several smaller ones. One or two 
boys were always needed in the hut. Some of the others were 
kept busy emptying the sap and carrying it to the barrels on 
the big sleigh. To drive the oxen was deemed the greatest 
privilege of all. 

What fun it was at sugaring off time! After the syrup had 
been boiled until it was exactly thick enough and had been 
stirred until it was exactly right, it was poured out to cool. 
Some went into big pans. These cakes would be sold or 
carefully put away for summer use. Many a weary mile 
have I trudged over the hot road to town, with a heavy cake 
of sugar ina bag! And many the pound of tea I have brought 
home in return! 

Then there were smaller cakes. To our eyes every one 
meant big Indian puddings, pumpkin pies and other goodies 
which mother would bake in the old stone oven. 

But best of all were the little round cakes which were to be 
all our own. For weeks we had been saving egg shells and 
they made the very nicest molds for the brown sugar. 

All of this was during the day time. At night the big kettle 
was filled full of fresh sap and two of the boys were chosen 
to boil it carefully all night. 

It happened, one cold starlit night, that I remained with 
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my ten-year-old brother Robert. About nine o’clock he 


curled down in the corner and went to sleep. The kettle. 


was boiling merrily when suddenly I heard the wild cry of an 
animal far away in the forest. Again I heard it still nearer. 
Then there came a wail from almost over our heads that 
wakened Robert and sent him to me, crying and white with 
fear. The next minute I had to hold him, for he wanted to 
run straight out of the door and through the dark forest 
path, home to mother. I knew that would mean death, for 
there was a panther in the overhanging tree. Nowadays the 
only panthers we see are in strong cages, but this one was 
free and ready to leap, if he should leave the protection 
of the cabin and of the fire. 

“It’s just a panther,” I told Robert to quiet him. ‘He 
would spring for you if he should find you alone in the woods, 
but he is a coward. Just listen!” 

I took a stick from the fire. One end was blazing brightly. 
Going to the door I flung it far up in the tree. How he did 
shriek to be sure! 

Until long past midnight he stayed, while I kept the fire 
dancing and roaring. Then we heard his cries growing 
fainter and fainter, until they died out in the far forest. 

Father and the boys would hardly believe us when we 
told of our night’s adventure. Looking around they found the 
tracks in the snow. A hunt was organized but all that was 
found was a farm where he had killed a sheep. That was 
the last panther that ever came to the old sugar bush. 


Fourth Week 
Easter. 
Stories of Easter observances in other lands. 
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A Poster Picture 


14! 


Lead the children to see that Easter means the awakening 
of nature. Show this awakening by using for illustrations, 
buds, cocoons, and flowers that have come from bulbs. If 
possible, show the connection between eggs and Easter by 
bringing some newly hatched chickens to the school-room. 

Observe Easter Monday as flower day. Let the children 
bring flowers and their Easter toys. If any are at home ill, 
send some of the flowers to the shut-in. 

For occupation work, cut and color Easter eggs. 
chicken from life. 

Miscellaneous work for March. 

Begin to interest children in school gardens. 
logues and send for seeds. 


Paint 


Study cata- 
For busy work distribute large 
squares of cardboard, old catalogues, scissors and paste. 
Call the squares gardens. The children fill them by cutting 
out the pictures of the fruits and vegetables and pasting them 
in position. Pay especial attention to the grouping of the 
plants chosen. 

Have an “‘egg hunt”’ after the fashion of the German chil- 
dren to create interest in the sight words. Write these words 
on egg-shaped pieces of bright paper, hide, and let the chil- 
dren hunt for them. No child can take any word which he 
cannot name correctly. 

Procure Easter seals from Dennison’s. 
the papers which show conscientious effort. 

When some boy becomes the proud possessor of one of the 
Japanese kites which lure so enticingly from the shop win- 
dows, review the lesson on Japan. Through the children’s 
interest in the Japanese boy’s “Festival of Kites” it will be 
easy to arouse enthusiasm for other queer customs in the 
Sunrise Land. 


Put these upon 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


North Wind and Sun 


Boy is North Wind; Girl is Sun; Boy is Traveller. 


North Wind (strutting about) I can make all things bow 
down before me. See how, with the frosts I bring, the 
flowers fade and fall. See the leaves scatter before me. 
See how I make the birds go shivering away to the South and 
the green hills grow brown. 

Sun Humph! It is poor sport, I think, to make every- 
body uncomfortable. Why do you grumble and growl and 
shriek all day long? Why not be pleasant and agreeable? 

North Wind Oh! ho! I hold icebergs in my hand. I 
chain the rivers and the brooks. I cannot stop to be pleasant. 

Sun Pooh, I like better to melt icebergs. I like better 
to unchain the waters and send them laughing on their way. 
I will do it too. 

North Wind (shakes his fist at Sun) Do it if you dare! 
I will chain them all up again. 

Sun (smiling, but determined) North Wind, I will go 
wherever you go, and whatever you do I will undo. 

North Wind Pooh! I am stronger than you, do you see 
that traveller on the road? 

Sun Yes, I see him. 

North Wind Do you see how I toss his cloak about 
and pinch his ears? See how he bows his head as my blasts 
whistle by him. 

Sun Do you see how I warm and cheer him? See how 
he lifts his head and smiles at my coming. 

North Wind But I can strip his cloak from his shoulders. 
See me do it now, one, two, three! 

Traveller Ugh! what a cold wind! (Draws his cloak 
about him.) Colder and colder it grows and so rude it seems 
to be wrenching my cloak away from me. (Holds cloak 
closer; pulls up collar; pulls down hat.) Well, old Wind, 
you shall not pull my cloak away. I will Pa another over 
it. (Puts on another cloak. Holds both down and hurries 
on his way.) 

Wind I will bite your ears till you let go your cloak to 
hold them. Whew! whew! 

Traveller (holds cloak with one hand and tries to tie a mantle 
about his ears) Oh you mean to bite my fingers now, do 
you? (Draws on fur mittens.) My feet are freezing 
(Stamps hard, but goes on his way holding his cloak.) 

Sun Ha! ha! Wind, you will never pull that cloak 
from him, rude as you are, though you bluster all day. I can 
take it from his shoulders in no time, if you will keep quiet. 

Wind Let us see you do it. 

Traveller Whew! it is growing warmer. The wind is 
gone. (Umnties manile about his ears.) Dear! dear! how 
hot these mittens are! (He puts them in his pocket) Whew! 
(Takes off his hat and wipes his forehead.) Dear! dear! 
how heavy those cloaks are! I will take one off. Whew! 
I cannot wear any coat! How hot the sun is! How glad I 
am that cold wind is gone! Now I can travel in comfort. 

Sunbeams (come in, they dance around Sun) Good! good! 
old King Sun. We knew you could do it, and your sun- 
beams. We will run away now and weave a spring garland 
for you. Hurrah! hurrah! kind ways are the best; are they 
not, North Wind? 

(North Wind sulks, but says nothing.) 





A Patchwork Fairy Tale 


A dialogue for three children, “Jane” (aged eight), “Bob” (aged 
six) and “Dot” (four). 
Jane 
How dark it is, and how it rains; 
We can’t go out to-day; 
I wish we’d some new book to read, 
Or nice new game to play. 


Bob 
I'd like a good long fairy tale, 
With goblins in or elves. 


Jane 
Well, let us see if we can make 
A fairy tale ourselves. 


Bob 
All right; you start. 


Jane 
Once on a time, 
A long, long while ago, 
There lived the /oveliest princess, 
With golden hair, you know, 
And big blue eyes — now, Bob, what else? 


Bob 
That princess was so jolly! 
She sang and whistled like a bird. 


Dot 
I think her name was Polly. 
She’d twenty dolls that shut their eyes; 
And ten that walked about; 
And ten — you had to pinch them hard 
To make them squeak or shout. 


Bob 
She had a splendid tricycle, 
With steam to make it go. 


Jane 
No, Bob, a horse with flowing tail, 
And coat as white as snow. 


Bob 

Yes, that would do for little rides, 
And when it didn’t rain; 

For longer rides, and wet, cold days, 
She had a golden train, 

With 2 goblin for a stoker, 
And a goblin for a guard, 

And a goblin king for driver; 
(He’d cram the steam on — hard/) 

And a ’lectric light was on it, 
To make it nice and light 

In all the long dark tunnels. 


Jane 
Well one rough, stormy night, 
A wicked king came knocking 
-Against her castle door. 


Bob 
He’d wolves and lions with him, 


Dot 
They did make such a roar! 


Jane 

The king, he knocked and shouted, 
And poor Princess Polly cried, 

When, all at once, a handsome prince 
Was standing by her side! 

He said, “Don’t cry, dear princess, 
I'll send him off again,” 

Now, Bob; tell how ’twas done. 


Bob 
He got the golden train, 
And packed it full of goblins, 
And gave them each a gun, 
And steamed it down the line. 


4 


Dot 
Oh, Bob! go on, what fun! 
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Bob 
The king, he saw it coming, 
And he bolted in a minute; 
But the train went dashing after, 
With the prince and goblins in it. 
It smashed the wolves and lions 
All up to little bits; 


And the goblins caught the wicked king 


And scared him into fits. 


Jane 
They locked him in the coal-hole, 
With stale, dry bread for food. 


Dot 
Oh, please do say they let him out, 
As soon as he was good. 


Jane 
Well, p’rhaps they did.. The princess 
Smiled on the prince so true, 


And said ‘‘ Dear prince, you’ve saved my life; 


What can I do for you ? 


Dot 
She gave him all her dollies — 


Bob 
And tricycle, and train — 


Jane 
And lockets, rings and breastpins — 
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Paper Cutting for Beginners 


VII 
5. t. 


HE first spring chart is composed of wind-mills. 

These are made like the light-houses in the last 

number of “Primary EDUCATION,” with the addi- 

tion of the arms to the wind-mill. To cut the arms: 
Fold a square on the diagonals keeping each diagonal 
folded, cut out a “V” leaving about }” each side of the 
diagonals. Notch at intervals for the openings in the arms. 
Paste these in place. (See illustration 1.) The next chart 
is made up of kites. These may be cut different sizes. To 
make the tails of the kites, cut the paper zigzag and paste 
little pieces on at right angles. (See illustration 2.) The 
third chart consists of pin-wheels. To make these, cut on 
the diagonals of a square about two-thirds of the distance 
to the center. Pin or paste down every other point. (See 
illustration 3.) Boats of different sizes compose the next 
chart. Some are made with a sail. (See illustration 4.) 
The completed picture consists of blue sky, brown or green 
ground where the wind-mills stand, and kites floating above 
in the sky. In the foreground is a body of water on which 
boats are sailing. (See illustration 5.) ‘The construction 
work is made with a green or brown foundation with blue 
paper representing the water on which is the boat. Near the 
water is placed the wind-mill. This is made like the light- 
house in February number of Primary EpucaTIoNn, with 
the arms added. To make the boat: Fold two diameters 
in a small square. Open the square. Fold the lower edge 
even with the horizontal diameter. Fold the two lower 
corners up to the diameter making the boat. Cut down on the 








Bob 
And a fine gold watch an 
chain. 
Jane 
But he said, ‘‘Dear Princess 
Polly, 


I’m glad I saved your life; 
For I love you very dearly, 
And I want you for my 





wife.” 
So they made a big, grand 
party, 
Dot 
With lots of cake to eat — 
Bob 
And popcorn, pies and ap- 
ples — 
Jane 
Plum puddings, too, and 
meat. 
Bob 





= 











And the goblins played such 
funny tricks, 
They made folks roar with 


laughter. 
Jane 
And then these two were 
married, 


And lived happy ever after. 


Note As many children as the teacher 
wishes may take part in this dialogue; it need 
not be confined to three. 

—A. L. 





A Riddle 


It pumps the water and grinds the corn, 

And the wind whirls it round from night 
to morn. (Wind-mill.) 

—In Recitations, Rhymes and Dialogues, 
by Emily Wormington 
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beautiful handwriting as the teachers 
of the present day display. But the 
boards were there, and there for us, and 
we used them gladly. 

If the’teacher only knew it, she is crip- 
pling a faithful ally when she smothers 
her blackboard. It elevates a child’s 
work to a public performance, to be 
allowed to perform it in the sight of all. 
Publicity is good for many things. 

Quick blackboard sketching of lines 
and geometrical figures is valuable train- 
ing for eye and hand. Quick sketching 
of outline maps as a frequent exercise 
is invaluable. 

What shall be done with school-room 
decorations? Of courseifwe have come 
to consider our blackboards as mere wall 
space on which to paint friezes and hang 
pictures, it is difficult to see how we can 
forego their use in that fashion. When 
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we stop to consider, it is surprising what 
a multitude of ways we have found to 
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cover up the blackboard. 
Here are one or two suggestions. 
There is always wall space above the 
- boards, and some teachers have learned 
to utilize it. Certain permanent charts 
or diagrams which are needed year after 
year can be outlined upon the walls, 
in so distinct a manner as to be visible 
and usefulin that position. Other things 
can be stencilled on cloth, and kept 
rolled the greater part of the time. 

For decoration, the row of little pic- 
tures either at top or bottom of the 
board — whichever will be least in the 
way, may be permitted. The teacher’s 
desk may be kept a pleasant spot, with 
its vase of flowers and one or two pic- 
tures. Plants in the room are good, only 
not too many. Photographs are often 
fastened upon doors. Whatever pains 
we take to beautify the room, we may 








vertical fold in the upper half of the square as far as the 
middle. ‘This forms two small squares at the top. Fold one 
of these small squares on the diagonal thus forming a sail. 
Cut off the other square. This boat may be made to stand 
on the foundation by sticking pins through the fold at the 
bottom of the boat. 

The drawing lesson is made from the completed chart with 
the colored crayons. The language work for these charts is 
“The Wind,” by Robert Louis Stevenson or any other 
selections appropriate to the season. 





be sure that contented, happy children 
are its best ornament, and that variety and motion are neces- 
sary to produce this condition. 

I cannot help hoping that some morning it will be borne 
in upon the mind of the teacher as he looks around at his 
muffled blackboards, ‘‘I have with the best intentions in the 
world stolen from the children what was designed for them; 
I will do so no longer.” 

Then pupils will read their questions from text-books or from 
slips of paper, or will hear them ‘rom the voice of the teacher. 
And once more we may hear the direction, as we do hear it 
generously now in some schools, “‘ Take places at the board.” 





The Passing of the 
Blackboard 


HELEN WARE 


ECENTLY I have been greatly 
consoled at seeing several school- 
rooms of different grades, in 
which the blackboards were put 

to their legitimate use, that of work by 
the children. I had been under the im- 
pression that such a use had become 
nearly or quite obsolete. 

Who does not remember the delight 
with which we used to hear the direc- 














tion, ‘‘Class take places at the board’’? 
In the old days we had no romantic 
castles on our school-room walls, nor 
Indian wigwams, nor patriotic emblems 
in the national colors. Our teachers 
did not fill the blackboards with such 
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Community Work at the Sand- 
Table 


Citcus Grounds 
Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


HE inspiration for our circus grounds was drawn 
from the excellent patterns given by Jane L. Hoxie 
in the “Street Parade,” in the Review for February, 
1908. These were traced on oak tag and given to 

the children in our sub-primary to cut. This was done as 
seat work, as was also the other patterns and coloring. The 
rest was directed occupations. 





Crrecus Carts 


The carts were folded from 6” squares of gray-green, cart- 
ridge wall paper. Fold on diameter, open and fold front 
and back edges to crease; open, fold on other diameter and 
repeat folds to give the sixteen squares. Cut off one row 
of squares. Cut on creases on short edges to first long crease. 
Lap the three squares over each other to form ends of cart. 
Some of these forms were inverted to give a flat car on which 
the smaller animals could stand and be seen. Wheels were 
cut from oak tag, and toothpicks inserted for axils. A bit 
of paste was needed to keep the wheels in place. A length- 
wise half of the strip cut from the sixteen squares was used 
for the pole to draw the cart. The animals were made erect 
by pasting narrow strips of oak tag on the backs and pasting 
the lower ends of the strips to the inside of the carts, or to 
the outside for those standing on the flat cars. In the latter 
case the feet of the animal were inserted in the floor in slits 
cut with a knife, in order to give the balance. A few of the 
animals were painted black, and the giraffe spotted to vary 
the effect of the procession around the edge of the sand- 
table. 


Lion CAGE 


A Uneeda Biscuit box was utilized for the “fierce lion.” 
The folding cover was cut off and the box inverted. Wide 
strips were cut out from the sides, leaving two bars. A long 
strip from the cover was then glued across the bottom of 
the cage on each side to strengthen the bars. The lion was 
made to stand inside by means of a toothpick glued to his 
back and inserted in the sand. This device was also found 
effective for the performing clowns and animals. 


TENTS 


From a 5” square fold the sixteen squares and open. Fold 
the diagonal of each square in the corner and cut on the crease 
thus made. On two opposite sides cut on the central crease 
as far as the first long crease and lap over the two m ddle 
squares. This gives the end of the tent. Repeat on oppo- 
site end. Cut a vertical slit in one end and fold back for 
the door. These tents can be made of different colors. 
Signs were printed and inserted in the sand by means of 


short splints woven through them. These signs read: - 


“Lion tamer,” “Side show,” “ Merry-Go-Round, 5 cents,” 
etc. 
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PERFORMING CLOWNS — 
1 Bareback Riding 


The same pattern of a clown can be made to do a great 
many acts. In the uplifted hand different things can be 
drawn, such as: whip, hoop, rattle, etc. Their gowns were 
colored with stripes, or dots and with large buttons down the 
front. Bareback riding was one of the chief feats. Patterns 
of horses were cut from oak tag and their trappings colored. 
A pair was made to stand together by inserting a toothpick 
through the sides and planting their feet firmly in the sand. 
The clown rode on their backs by means of a slit in each foot 
which was slipped over the back of each horse. (This figure 
is in the right of the foreground. Another sat astride of one 
of another pair of horses.) G (right hand end in centre of 
table.) A third rode in a cart made similar to the circus 
procession, but with the back cut out and sides made stanl- 
ing. Two strips were fastened from the sides of the cart to 
the back of the horse to a strip passing over the neck for a 
yoke. (Extreme right end.) 


2 Trapeze 


A clown cleverly performed on a strip.of oak tag placed 
horizontally through which a splint was inserted at each end 
and planted in the sand. The body of the clown was bent 
and his outstretched arms apparently held on to the trapeze 
while his feet waved in the air. (White spot at extreme left.) 


3 Swing 
A swing was made similar to the standard of the trapeze. 


Through the strip a piece of raphia was tied to make a loop 
and the clown seated in it. (At right near bareback rider.) 


Merry-Go-RounpD 


This was a simple contrivance although the directions may 
seem complicated. The platform was a large circle of red 
cardboard. Four pairs of horses were fastened together with 





toothpicks as in the case of the bareback rider’s. On the 

«inside horse of each pair was fastened a long strip of oak tag. 
These met in the centre of the red card on a level with the 
horses’ backs. Through the ends of all the strips a sharp 
pencil was inserted and passed through the centre of the card 
into the sand. This allowed the horses to “go around” (on 
theepencil) and also to “bob up and down” (on the tooth- 
pick). A clown was seated on the back of one horse, inviting 
customers to ride. (Left centre.) 


PERFORMING DOG AND LION 


A clown with a large paper covered hoop in his hand stood 
in front of a dog who was in readiness to jump through it. 
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(Centre of foreground.) A lion also stood on a bench made 
by folding the ends of a strip of red cardboard. (A toothpick 
glued to his back and inserted in the card kept him upright.) 


LEMONADE WELL 


A few larger tents were folded from drawing paper. One 
was lifted above the sand by means of a splint woven in and 
out of each side and placed in the sand. Beneath this a 
paint tin was buried in the sand and a drop of red paint added 
for the proverbial “pink lemonade.”” On the tent was printed 
‘‘Lemonade Well, 1 cent.” 


ADMISSION Io CENTS 


The advertising card ‘‘RINGLING Bros. — Admission 10 
Cents” — caused much amusement and gave the air of 
reality, especially as the play circus was completed when the 
real circus came to Boston. Children who went to the real 
animals returned to have added enjoyment in the make-be- 
lieve. And it was enjoyed no less by the ‘‘grown-ups” who 
came on Parents’ Day. 





A March Sand Table 


As we live in the Middle West and the children have never 
seen a sugar maple forest, I decided to make the sand table 
serve again as teacher. We have many soft maple trees, but 
very few sugar maples. 

In early March small branches, from twelve to eighteen 
inches high were cut from maple boughs to represent trees 
1 made sure these had some small twigs on them and then 
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gathered aS many as the sand table would conveniently hold. 
In most of these trees small indentures were made and a 
spout, made by splitting a pipestem lengthwise, was inserted 
in the hole. This was not entirely new to all the children, 
as they had sometimes seen soft maples tapped. Under- 
neath the spout we placed a tiny pail made from clay. 

Pieces of cotton were placed upon the sand to show that not 
all the snow had melted. 

After the trees were placed in the sand, a sugar house was 
made from corrugated cardboard and placed among the 
trees at one end of the sand table. Inside this was placed a 
a furnace made from clay and over it we put our pan (a small 
spool box covered with tin-foil) for boiling the sap 

Next came a low wagon on which we placed a clay vessel 
similar to a large tub, and this was taken among the trees to 
collect the sap. 

The process of making maple syrup and sugar was studied 
with great interest. Stories of sugar camps were told and 
when the series of lessons were finished each child was made 
happy by giving him a piece of real maple sugar 





Drawing for the Primary 
Teacher VII 


C. Epwarp NEWELL 
Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


HE illustrations this month show plans for’ six Easter 
or spring season cards or souvenirs. The chicken 
and rabbit with a mother hen seem to belong exclu- 
sively to this season of the year. Again, the chicken 

and rabbit seem to appeal strongly to little children and to 
be within their powers of representation. (See pages 150 and 
151.) On each of these Easter cards a margin should be care- 
fully measured and ruled. 

I Rule the 4” margin on a 6” x g” white drawing paper. 
Practice the lettering and print the word “Easter.” Use 
green crayon. Practice drawing the rabbit. Draw ‘and cut 
a black rabbit. Draw the horizon line. Paste the rabbit 
in position. Cut the tree from brown paper. Paste the tree 
in such a position as to make it seem to partly conceal the 
rabbit. 

II Rule the 1” or 4” margin with green crayon on a 9” x 
12” sheet of gray paper. Practice drawing and cutting the 
chickens and rabbit. Cut the egg*from manila paper. Cut 
the wheel from green paper. BCut the rabbityfrom white 
paper. Cut the chickens and color them. Paste all in posi- 
tion, draw the rabbit’s collar and lines with green crayon. 
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If you wish to change this design use the 
mother hen in place of the rabbit. 

III Draw the 4” margin on a 6” x 9” 
gray paper. Use yellow crayon. Cut the 
basket from manila paper and draw the 
markings to represent the reeds with brown 
crayon. Practice drawing the chickens. 
Cut. chickens free hand, color them, two 
yellow and one brown. Cut an egg from 
paper. Paste the chickens, egg, and bas- 
ket as suggested. 

IV Draw the #” margin with yellow | 
crayon. Practice drawing the chickens. 
Draw the chickens, color them and _ paste 
them in position. Cut the egg chariot 
from manila paper and the wheel from 
orange paper. Paste all in position. 

V_ Draw the 1” or 4” margin on gray 
paper 9” x 12” size with green crayon. | 
Practice drawing and cutting the hen and 
rabbit. Draw or cut a brown hen and paste in position. 
Cut a white rabbit and paste in position. Cut an egg from 
tissue paper and color it with brown over yellow crayon. 
Place this tissue paper egg so it will cover the rabbit and 
attach it to the gray paper with paste so the paper egg may 
be lifted or folded back to reveal the rabbit under it. A chicken 
may be used behind the paper egg in place of the rabbittif 
desired. 

VI Draw the 4” margin on a 6” x 9” sheet of white paper, 
using green crayon. Practice the lettering and print the 
word “Easter” onto the paper using green crayon. Cut the 
rabbit from white paper. Paste it in position. Color and 
cut a tissue paper egg. Place the paper egg so it will cover 
the rabbit and paste it at the top so it may be lifted to show 
the rabbit under it. A chicken may be used in place of the 
rabbit. 

Sheets of drawing paper tinted by the children with flat 
washes of water color may be used from which to cut the 
rabbits, hen, chickens, eggs or chariot wheels in place of 
coloring them with colored crayons. Each child would need 
to tint one 9” x 12” paper with light yellow, one 9” x 12” paper 
with dark brown, one 9” x 12” paper with light brown, one- 
half'6” x 9” paper with green and one-half 6” x 9” paper with 
orange. This quantity of tinted paper would be an abun- 
dance for any child who uses plain paper for practice pur- 
poses. 





Possibilities of the Sand Pan 


GrRaAcE M. PooRBAUGH 


March, the windy month, suggested another picture for 
the pan. 
(} This month’s work included a study of Holland. 

For busy work, the children traced around patterns of 
Dutch children. 











These they cut out and colored as they liked. They traced 
around patterns of cowsalso. These they cut out and colored. 

The fifth grade sent Miss Barnes’ pupils wind-mills which 
they had made. 

The sea was represented along the front of the pan. Dikes 
were made of clay. Back of these, trees and wind-mills 
appeared. Cows grazed in the pasture and the Dutch 
children played along the dikes. 

How to make a wind-mill. 

Fig. (a) is cut from a quarter of a circle having a radius 
of 8”. 

This piece folded and pasted forms the lower part of the 
wind-mill. 











b) 




















Lb) 


Windows and a door are drawn on with a pencil. 

Fig. (b) when folded and pasted forms the upper part of 
the wind-mill. 

Two pieces like Fig. (c) form the arms on the wind-mill. 

These are cut from pieces 1 x 5”. 

A circle ?” in diameter is pasted on where the two arms 
cross. 
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For the Doll’s House 


GRACE M. POORBAUGH 
Library Furniture 


The furniture for the library consisted of a davenport, a 
library table, three chairs, and a book-case. 


DAVENPORT 


Material — brown cover paper. 
Fold this into 16 oblongs. Fig. I. 
strip 4” oneach end. Fig. II. 

Cut as shown in Fig. III. Fold and paste an oblong box. 

Use Fig. IV, the piece cut off of Fig. III, for the back and 
arms. At each end of the box, beginning #” from each cor- 
ner, cut an oblong 1” high. 

On the back and front, ?” from each corner cut an oblong 
t” high and 4}” in length. This makes the legs. Cut arms 
as indicated in the diagram. 


Take an oblong 8 x 10”. 
Measure and cut off a 


BOOK-CASE 

Take a 10” 
Fold again as shown in Fig. I. 
Fold and 


Material — brown cover paper. 
Fold this into 16 squares. 
Cut on dotted lines. 


Cut as shown in Fig. II. 





square. 





paste a box. For shelves, cut three strips 14” x 6”. @Fold 


4” off on the end of each strip. Fig. III. Paste in box. 
For books use green cover paper. Cut pieces 1 x 14”. Fold 
on dotted lines. Fig. IV. 
Fig. V shows the back of a book. 
LipRARY TABLE 
Material — brown cover paper. Take a 7” square. 
Fold this into 16 squares. Cut as indicated in Fig. I. Fold 


and paste into a box. 
of the table. 
Cut and paste a 5” square on the top. 
1x 3”. Fold as indicated in Fig. III. 
Paste on for legs. 


Use the bottom of the box for the top 


Cut 4 strips of 


LIBRARY CHAIR 


Material — brown cover paper. Take an 8” square. 
Fold this into 16 squares. Cut as indicated in Fig. I. Fold 
and paste into a box. Cut an oblong 44” x 8”. Fold as 
indicated in Fig. II. Cut as indicated in Fig. III. Paste 


on to the three sides of the box. At the bottom, beginning 
2” from’ each corner, cut an oblong about 1” high to form 
the legs of the chair. Cut arms as indicated in the dia- 
gram. 
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BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


These books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tableaux, 
pantomimes, monologues, etc. Many. of the books are made up of original material written expressly for them, 
and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 





Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 


each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper binding, 15 
cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER, By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. : 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs 
adapted to the age when the aspiring speaker first 
selects his own piece. For children of seven yea~s. 
Paper binding, 15 cents. ; 








A veritable 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostiy in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine vears. 
Paper binding, 15 cents. . 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. ‘This 
volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By FE. C. & L. J. 


Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Contains recitations of exceptional merit, for 
grammar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, 
Lewis, Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, Saxe are among the 
contributors. For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested and 
proven to be meritorious. All are short and easily understood. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues and Entertainments 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything specially written. One of the best books in.print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A_ well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 








LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara 
J. Denton. All new and original. Every- 
thing bright and fresh and arranged for 
special days and seasons as well as for gen- 
eral occasions. Every dialogue is simple 
appropriate, and is accompanied by ample 
directions. For children of ten years. Paper § 
binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Willis N. Bugbee. This book is brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pan- 
tomimes, parades, medleys, etc. ‘There is 
not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole _—— 
collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, ‘Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple, everything taking. For children of five to fifteen years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
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EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Composed of a number of original and simple plays, 
short comedies, and other entertainments, all easily 
produced, and sure of success. For children of five 
to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 

tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
assured. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces make their 
first appearance in this voume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 

to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. One of the best and most popular humorous recita- 
tion books ever published. Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print. Not a coarse one among them. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., represent- 
ing all phases of sentiment, the humorous, 
pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 
theirkind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This 
is the “something real funny” that young people 
like; but there is nothing coarse init. The dia- 
logues are suitable for school and church use by 
two to a dozen children. Some of them are: 
Innocents Abroad, Artist’s Dream, Aunt Dinah 
and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 
and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge or club. 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections- 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


Each number, paper 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
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BOOKS FOR JUST NOW 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and some- 


thing will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. 


A number of the books are graded according to 


the ages of the children, and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 
day-school, to public and private enter- 
tainments, and to young people or adults. 
Fach dialogue specially written for this 
book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
All the dialogues are clean, bright, and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful 
in their presentation. They can be given 
on any ordinary stage or platform, and 
require nothing difficult in the way of 
costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 




















CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
The dialogues in this book were chosen from a large 
store of material, the contributions having been re- 
ceived from the best qualified writers in this field 
of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every 
dialogue is full of life and action. It is composed 
of the best contributions of more than thirty of the 
leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all grades 
of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary = 
searcher after new and unique material for ef s~cmmooee 
entertainments will, upon seeing this book, § 
exclaim, “I have found it’ found just 
what is wanted for Day-school, Sunday-} 
school, at Church Socials, or for Parlor or “ 
Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 30% 
cents. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M 
Kellogg. Almost every week in the school : 
year has its birthday of a national hero or B 
a great writer. Washington, Michael An- & 
gelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, Holmes, § 
Browning, and Emerson are among those & 
whom children learn to know from this 
book, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
30 cents. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills 




















Paper binding 


, songs, and specia! 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John 
H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared for college 
use and containing a superior collection of short 
prose extracts from the leading orators and writers 
of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collection 
comprises speeches from the most eminent clergy- 
men, lecturers, and writers of the century, and con- 
tains good, stirring recitations, adapted to all temper- 
ance occasions. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 








SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. The subjects 
are well chosen, and the dialogues are full of life aadsparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this 
work by a corps of qualified writers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By 
than fifty new ideas 
pieces. 


Alice M. Kellogg. More 
-drills, marches, motion songs, and action 
Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Group 
ing and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Zouave Drill, 
Wreath Drilland March, Glove Drill, Tam- 
bourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. 
A collection of entireiv new and origina] drilis, 
into which many unique features are introduced. 
There are nearly one hundred diagrams i!- 
lustrating the movements. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie 
Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow 
Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, 
and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for public speaking. 
The great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are 
About eighteen hundred pieces and every 
No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocu- 
Twenty-seven numbers. 


represented by their best examples. 
selection a gem. 
tionist, professional or amateur. 
30 cents. Full set, $5.40. 


upon receipt of price to any address 


OMPANY, 902 Arch St., Philadelphia | 








eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anni- 
) versary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 
of originally prepared responsive exercises, drama- 
- tized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc.. adapted 
to all kinds of anniversary celebrations or other pub- 

lic exercises. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and Good- 


fellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This volume contains abundance of new and original material 
especially prepared for just such occasions. ‘Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. The features 


contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material w 
eminently adapted t 


s specially written, and all i 

» the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, parodies, and short farces. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instavce difficult, the situations are 
alwavs ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 


an audience. Paper binding, 30 cents. . 


Each, paper binding, 
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GAMES AND FINGER PLAYS 


ee eee 











ALICE E. ALLEN 

(They charter a special train) 
Up came the March Wind and he puffed and he blew, 
Till the Happy Go Luckys scarce knew what to do; 
They wouldn’t go back when they’d travelled so far, 
So they chartered an engine and one special car. 
They flew and they flew, while the wind blew and blew, 
His paw on the throttle, the Pup anxious grew. 
But they came to a standstill at last with a laugh, 
For there in the moon was the Wind’s photograph. 





Laughing Game 
L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 

The children sit or stand in a circle with one in the middle: 
The child in the middleYwears a}fool’s;cap. The object of 
the game is to make this child laugh, and;he, in turn, tries to 
make others laugh. If the child in'the middle laughs while 
the verse is sung he must remain in the middle till he can look 
sober. The children in the circle clap hands, laugh and sing 


See the Fool’s cap big and white, 
Is it not a funny sight ? 

I will clap my hands in glee, 

For it never will fit me! 


The child in the centre now goes up to any child in the 
circle and says 


I must not laugh whate’er befall, 

I bow to you and that is all (bows), 
Though you may smile without a doubt, 
I only turn me round about (turns round), 
Try not to laugh whate’er you do, 

I place the Fool’s cap now on you. 


(He puts the cap on the child’s head, ij this child laughs 
he becomes the “‘ Fool” and must go inside the circle. If he 
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I will clap my handsin glee,For it nev- er will fit me. 


does not laugh the first child must say his verse over and place 
the cap on another child and keep on until he finds one who 
laughs.) 


Merry-Go-Round Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


Halj the children leave their seats and go up in jront oj 


the school, they stand in a row in one or two lines facing the 
school. 


The children in the seats sing 


Oh, will you take a ride with me, 
In the Merry-Go-Round to-day ? 
’Tis pleasant riding round and round, 
In this delightful way; 
Oh, we will have a jolly ride, 
If you will only go, 
The little saddle-horses here, 
Are waiting in a row. 


Game of Merry-Go-Round 


L, ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER 
Children stan ind 
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All the children wave their arms round and sing 


CHORUS 
Round and round, and round and round, 
Way up from the ground, 
Hear the music’s pleasant sound 
As we go round and round. 


Children who are standing sing 


Oh, we will take a ride with you, 
In the Merry-Go-Round to-day, 

We are such merry boys and girls, 
When we’ve a holiday; 

Oh, we will gladly ride with you, 
The music sounds so sweet, 

As round and round the horses go, 
We see their cunning feet. Chorus 


(The children in front change places with children who are 


seated and the game proceeds as before.) 
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‘The Waking of the Seeds Comrades, let us go!” 4 


Bless the little seedlets! 
(A Finger Play) 


See them grow! 5 
Bertua E. Busn 















































































































































, . MOTIONS 
Little seeds are sleeping * 1 Hands held together, fingers folded in for sleeping seeds. 
Snugly in their beds; 2 Make a pattering as of rain falling. 
Comes a gentle patter ? 3 Hand to ear as if listening. Look up. 
Tits lie Riad 4 Nod heads to each other. 
2 own upon their eads, 5 Folded fingers slowly unfolded and hands raised high over heav 
Hark, the spring is calling! 3 to express growth. 
A-rowing 
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Over to Lerr 


* When the wind was blowing, 
I went out a-rowing 
In a little open boat. 
2 Over to left, and sover to right, 
And 4down, Sup, and Sdown went she. 


DIRECTIONS 
Children in a ring. 
! Dance round, hand in hand. 
*JAll stop. Time slow. Take a lunge to left with left foot and hands, as in illustration. Position. 
*Same to right. Position. 
‘All join hands. Bend knees slightly in downward motion. 
* Raise joined hands. Arms vupstretched. Rise on toes. 
Repeat * and °*. 
Chorus sung twice. 


— Kate F. Bremer in “A Book of Song Games” 
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Runaway Fritz 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


Betty’s Father 

SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: Joe runs away from a circus, 
finds a home with Mr. and Mrs. Davis, meets Betty. Betty’s father 
sends her a dog, Who turns out to be Fritz, the trick-dog, whom Joe 
left behind in the circus. Betty gives Fritz to Joe. Joe gives Betty 
a locket marked M. E. B. — her own initials. He keeps the picture 
which has always been in the locket. Joe’s teacher loses her purse. 
Nearly everyone thinks Joe has taken it. Joe runs away but is sent 
back by Jane Wren. Betty believes in Joe and writes her father to 
come. 

“The locket lady?” cried Betty. 

“Yes,” said Joe. “A picture, you know, cf a lady. 
was in the locket. I liked her. 
locket, I kept her.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before, Joey?” 

“Don’t know — didn’t think of it, 1 suppose.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Betty, “‘I can’t wait to see her. Where 
is she?” 

“Tn the toe of a stocking in a drawer of a little stand in my 
room.” 

“Bring her up to-morrow, will you?” 

“Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause I’m going over to Richard’s uncle’s sugar-bush 
to earn that quarter.”’ 

“‘Come when you get back.” 

“Maybe.” 


Tired as Joe was, late the next day, he started out for the 
Blake house. Of course, Fritz went along. And in a 
corner of his handkerchief, tied in a hard knot, was the locket 
lady. 

Half way up the hill, the Blake sleigh passed Joe. Joe 
caught only a glimpse of a tall man beside Ross. But Fritz 
saw more. He was off like a rocket. He barked and 
barked until every little echo anywhere around came out 
of her house and barked at him. j 

At the top of the hill, Fritz overtook the sleigh. The bells 
came to a sudden stop. Fritz jumped into the sleigh. Then 
Ross looked back and shouted to Joe. 

Joe hurried as fast as he could. 

““Mr. Blake wants to speak to you, Joe,’ said Ross. 

“‘Of course,” said the tall man, ‘Fritz introduces us, 
Joe. He knows us both. I’m Betty’s father.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe. He took off his cap. He held out 
his hand. 

Betty’s father took the hand. 

‘Jump in and ride the rest of the way,” he said. 
come all the way from New York to see you and Betty.” 

Joe couldn’t find a word to say. But he looked so glad 
that Betty’s father was glad he had come. 


As soon as dinner was over, Betty hurried her Father and 
Joe into the sitting-room. 

“Now, Joey,” she said, ‘tell him every single word. Begin 
’way back at the very beginning.” 

Joe began back at the very beginning. Betty helped. 
Between them, they told all about the lost purse, the locket, 
_ how he had tried to run away, and how Jane Wren had sent 
him back. 

“She says you mustn’t run away from trouble,” said Joe. 

“Bob Martin’s father says Joe’s running away, just then, 
shows that he had taken the purse,’’ said Betty. 


She 
So when I gave you the 


“Tve 





“It’s always a mistake to run away from such things,” 
said Betty’s father. ‘‘But now about the locket. Wait, 
Betty, let Joe tell me alone this time.” 

Joe told over again all he knew about Betty’s locket. 

‘““Was it Mrs. Marshall’s locket ?”’ asked Betty’s father. 

“T don’t know,” said Joe anxiously. ‘You see, I was 
just a little chap, then. ’Seems to me, she said she guessed 
it belonged to me, anyhow. She told me I must always keep 
it. But boys don’t need lockets. And girls do.” 

Betty’s father nodded. 

“Nothing about the locket to show whose it was?” 

“M. E. B.—but I didn’t remember about those being 
Betty’s letters.” 

‘“‘And the locket lady,” cried Betty. ‘‘You always forget 
about her.” 

“T took her out when I gave Betty the locket,’’ said Joe. 
“‘But here she is.” 

Joe untied the hard knot in his handkerchief. 
the locket lady into Mr. Blake’s hand. 

Mr. Blake’s hand closed over the locket lady. 
to the light. Betty followed eagerly. They both bent over 
the little picture. The locket lady’s eyes laughed up at 
Betty — at Betty’s father. 

‘“‘Why, father,” cried Betty, ‘it’s —” 

Betty’s father’s big hand came down quickly and firmly 
over Betty’s little one. And when she looked up, surprised, 
his eyes said “Stop!” quite as plainly as his lips could have 
done. 

“Tt’s a lovely face, Joey,” said Betty’s father. ‘I don’t 
wonder you couldn’t give it up. You must keep it always. 
You don’t know whose picture it is, do you? One of your 
own people perhaps?” 

“T never had any people,’’ said Joe, ‘‘unless Mrs, Marshall 
belonged to me. She taught me to read and things like that, 
when she had time. But — please, Mr. Blake, will the 
locket lady help me out about the purse ?”’ 

“The purse?” 

Betty’s father seemed almost to have forgotten the purse. 

“Why yes, a little, I think,” he said after a minute. The 
picture fits back into Betty’s locket, I see. That shows it 
wasn’t bought purposely for her.” 

“‘T wish we could find the purse,” said Joe wistfully. 

“We will,” cried Betty, ‘‘won’t we, Father?” 

Betty’s father was still looking at the locket lady. 

‘“‘Miss Raye may have dropped the purse, herself,’’ he 
said. ‘Was it lost before the snow came?” 

“Ves,” cried Betty. ‘Just before Thanksgiving. It 
began to snow that very day. I wore my red coat for the 
last time. It was cold going home that night and Aunt 
Priscilla hung it away in the closet and the next day I wore 
my gray fur one.” 

“Has there been snow ever since?” 

“Yes,” said Joe. ‘But Miss Raye and Mr. Martin and 
Bob hunted all up and down the path and road. Besides, the 
purse was in the muff. And the muff was in the school- 
room.” 

“The purse was green?” 

““Ves,” said Betty. 

“With shiny corners,” said Joe. ‘And inside was Miss 
Raye’s name right on the leather in gilt letters, Edith L. 
Raye.” 

‘“How much money was in it?” 

“Fifty dollars,” said Joe and Betty togethér. 

‘Perhaps you took the purse, Betty?” laughed her father. 


He dropped 


He went 
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‘“‘T wasn’t there,” said Betty. 
the building.” 

“We were all there at noon,” said Joe. 
a little while alone at night.” 

‘“‘He was the only one who knew there was a purse in the 
muff,” explained Betty. 


‘Joe was the only one in 


‘But I was there 
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on, Joe, that purse will turn up somewhere yet. 
may I borrow the locket lady for a little while?” 
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“But I didn’t take it,” said Joe anxiously, 

“Of course not,” said Betty’s father. ‘You just hold 
Meanwhile, 


“Yes, sir,” said Joe. But he couldn’t see what good that 


would do. 


(To be continued) 








The Pansy 


(A Reading Lesson) 
ALICE Cook FULLER 


HE Pansy is a beautiful garden flower. It grows in 
many lovely colors. The most common ones are 


blue, yellow, white, and purple. There are also 
black pansies, and brown ones. Some have smooth 
edges and some have edges that are ruffled. 

The pansy is one kind of a violet. There are nearly two 
hundred kinds of violets. The other pretty name of the 
pansy is “‘Heart’s Ease.” 

The pansy has five petals. Two of the petals are above 
and three below. Nearly always the two are a different 
color from the three. The flowers look like sweet little 
faces. 

This flower grows in our country, but it is believed that it 
was brought here from the Old World many, many years ago. 
It is found in the meadows and woods of England. 

It is also found in Europe and in the northern part of Asia. 

If you wish to have nice pansies in your garden next 
summer, you should get a box of good rich earth about the 
first of March, and warm the earth well. Now plant the 
seeds in rows, and cover them by sifting a little of the dirt 
over them. 

Keep the box where it is warm and light. Keep the earth 
moist, but not wet. In about two weeks you will see two 
little green leaves peeping above the earth. Then two more. 
Soon there will be dozens of them. 

The little tender plants grow and grow. Soon there are 
two more leaves. After these four leaves have grown strong, 
it is time to transplant them. 

Make your pansy bed out of doors where there is plenty of 
sunlight, and a little shade in the hottest part of the day. 
Have the earth in this bed very rich. 

The tiny plants are now lifted out one at a time and set 
in little holes made 8” apart in the big bed. A cloudy day is 
best for transplanting them. 

After being set out they begin to grow rapidly. Ina few 
short weeks tiny green buds are seen. These soon open into 
beautiful flowers having soft, thick petals which look like 
velvet. 

If they are gathered each day, the bed is soon a mass of 
lovely bloom. 

If the plants are allowed to go to seed, they will not blossom 
any longer, because their work is done. 

In the autumn the bed should be covered with leaves or 
straw. This will keep the plants from freezing. It is light 


enough for the air to go through. This keeps the plants 
from smothering. 

Here they lie covered until spring. When the sunshine 
is warm enough the covering is taken off. 
will begin to blossom again. 

Some of them, whose flowers were not picked off, shook 
From these seeds 


In a few days they 


seeds down to the ground at their roots. 


new plants spring fup, to make the world more beautiful 
with their sweet blossoms. 

The many little violets and pansies in the woods are lightly 
covered with leaves. The wind blows the leaves over them, 
and the light soft snow covers them with a warm blanket. 
They, too, sleep warm and cosy until spring calls them to 
blossom once more. 


LESSONS TO BE TAUGHT IN CONNECTION WITH A READING 
LESSON 

Spelling Petals, faces, believed, meadows, pansies, moist, 
sunlight, watered, rapidly, velvet, gathered, blossoms, 
smother, autumn. 

Language Have pupils select all “describing” words 
in the above story. Have them tell the story in their own 
words, each giving a portion, the others taking it up and 
carrying it on from the point where the first one stopped. 

Writing lesson ‘The words “pansy” and “pansies.” 

Number work 1 One pansy has five petals. How many 
petals have six pansies? Eight pansies? Four pansies? 
Two pansies? Seven pansies? 

2 Mary had twenty-eight pansies. She divided them 
equally among seven girls. How many pansies did she give 
to each girl? 

3 Martha brought eleven pansies to her teacher, Jessie 
brought seven, Nellie brought ten, and Janie brought ten 
pansies and a rose. How many pansies did the teacher 
receive ? 

4 Twelve pansies have sixty petals, how many petals 
have three pansies ? 

5 There were twenty-five petals on the bunch of pansies 
which Chester held. He gave away fifteen petals, how many 
had he left? If there are five petals to each pansy, how 
many pansies did he give away, and how many had he left? 





The Man Who Blew Hot and Cold 


A dwarf took a walk very early one morning. As he was 
walking he met a man who was out enjoying an early stroll 
also. They sat down on the grass and began to talk. Soon 
the man began to feel very cold. His fingers were numb 
with the frosty air. Raising his cold fingers to his mouth, 
the man hegan to hlow on them 

‘What are you doing that for?” asked the dwarf. 

‘My hands are cold and I want to warm them,” said the 
man. 

After a while dinner time came. The dwarf ordered his 
servants to place hot food on a large flat stone. 

The man finding his food was too hot to eat bent over his 
plate and commenced to blow upon it. 

“‘What are you doing that for?” said the dwarf. 

‘My food is too hot and I want to cool it,” replied the man. 

The dwarf jumped up and said, “I shall have to leave you. 
I can have nothing to do with anyone who blows both hot 
and cold from the same mouth.” 
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For April Foo!’s Day 


For use in third or fourth grades, give pupils copies of the 
fool's cap — or let them cut free-hand copies from a model 
— and ask them to draw a fool (either from a copy or from 
an original drawing). Allow them to be colored according 
to taste. 
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Instructive Play 


The March rain steadily pounded the window-panes. All 
faces looked downcast, for it was recess. What could they 
do for fun? They were tired of ‘“‘Drawing on the Board;” 
tired of playing school; something had to be done. I 
knew the silence would not last long and dreaded the chatter 
that would presently ensue. 

“Children,” I asked. “How many would like to play 
Town?” Every face lighted, for this was something new. 
All were eager to begin. 

First we held an election of town officers. I took this 
opportunity to give them a simple lesson in civics, and they 
eagerly went into it with all the vigor of a true citizen. 

Then the pupils chose the business they were to take up 
and each was given a small amount of cardboard money to 
start. Of course we had a bank and it was not long before 
they had paid up the amount given at the start and a bank 
account started. 

Laws were made ‘and fines were collected for loud talk- 
ing, leaving the door open, running in the house, muddy 
boots, paper on the floor, and other disorders so numerous 
in a country school. 

Each kept his supplies in a shoe box, and a fine had to 
be paid if it was not quietly placed on a shelf of the bookcase 
by the time school called. 

The aisles were named as streets and the desks numbered 
for postal service, for of course we had a post-office. Squares 
of passe-partout were used as stamps. 

Here was a lesson in language for all who wrote letters and 
I kept watch for awhile, to see if there were any mistakes 
to be corrected. 

In a short time the smallest could easily change money 
and this was a great help in number work. 

The officers did their work so well that they could take 
care of the town while I attended to other work. 

Our doctor attended to cut fingers, bumped heads, and 
other such ailments. I also discovered that he was making 
money quickly by selling candy pills. The whole town de- 
manded pills until the supply ended. 
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The hardware store sold pins and needles, and charged 
ten cents for sharpening pencils, as they owned the only 
knife in the room. 

The dressmakers mended torn clothes and sold dresses 
from fashion plates. 

One day trouble arose in our little town. Attorneys 
were hired and a law-suit was brought about. Of course 
it was all in fun, and furnished excellent material for lessons 
in Civics. 

This was a play that was encouraged by the parents and 
there was opportunity for lessons in language, numbers, 
civics, and in bookkeeping. 

HARRISON WALKER Busby 
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A Free Book for Teachers 


Tfie Colorado Chautauqua and Summer School will issue 
a 48-page booklet about April 1, which will be sent free to 
every teacher who will send name and address. It will give 
complete information about the thirteenth annual Assembly 
of this great educational institution. Address 
F. A. BoccEss, Secretary 
2037 Walnut Street, Boulder, Colorado. 
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A Device in Numbers 


Here is a device which is useful in teach- 
ing combinations through nine. Place a 
large eight or nine on the board or what- 
ever number you wish to develop. Inside 
this number place the combinations which 
make that number. 


Sometimes let the pupils tell the teacher 
what combinations will make a certain 
number, then one pupil write them inside 
the number. 





M. M. A. 








A Coloring, Cutting and Pasting Exercise for 
March 


“Ves,” said Miss Jessie, looking over her portfolio, ‘‘I 
have a coloring, cutting and pasting exercise about once a 
month. It correlates drawing, language, and reading, you 
know,” and she laughed as she looked up at her friend and 
fellow-teacher, Miss Ainsworth. 

‘““What is it to be to-morrow ?” asked Miss Ainsworth. 

“T really have forgotten, just wait until I find my March 
exercise,” said Miss Jessie, as she turned over the sheets 
in the big brown portfolio. 

“Ah, here it is,”? and she held up a sheet, ‘March hares,’ 

you know, but they are really rabbits,” she laughed. 
" The sheet was of the regular arawing paper size, 6 x 9”. 
As in Miss Jessie’s other landscapes, the sheet was laid 
lengthwise on the desk, the upper half was colored a pale blue 
to represent the sky, and the lower half green for the “‘grass 
of the field.” 

On the horizon line were faint streaks of purple mingled 
with darker green to represent a line of far away trees. 

On the green grass were pasted little rabbits cut from paper, 
some white with pink eyes and ears, some black and white 
and some brown. 

“‘Where do you get your ideas?” asked Miss Ainsworth. 

“Weil,” said Miss Jessie, ‘Alice in Wonderland’ is re- 
sponsible for this. Don’t you remember the ‘ March hare,’ 
the ‘Mad teaparty’ and the ‘Rabbit Hole where Alice met 
the White Rabbit’? ” 

“The children will write sentences about the rabbits; they 
will tell me about their homes, what they eat, their habits 
and their appearance, and I shall read them a | ‘ttle story about 
a rabbit. It is one that I made up myself, with a rather 
uncertain ending, but one which will excite the imagination,” 
and Miss Jessie read from her notebook as follows: 

Little Bunny was a rabbit. He had soft white fur, two 
pink eyes like jewels, and two long, dainty pink-lined ears. 
He had a funny little stubby tail, too, just lke a ball of fur. 

All day long little Bunny played in the green grass in the 
field. He ate the tender new grass and the juicy clover plants. 
He ran about and jumped here and there and was happy all 
day long in the sunshine. 

At night he would crawl into a hole in the ground and go 
to sleep, and in the early morning he was up and nibbling at 
the dewy clover. 

The children loved Bunny. Every day some one of them 
would go down to the field to see how the little rabbit was 
getting on. They would take lettuce and cabbage leaves to 
him, and they were pleased when he would come up shyly 
and take the leaves from their hands. 

One day when they went to look for their little pet, he was 
gone. They searched for him all over the field, but could 
find nothing of him. 

Little Bert always said that the wicked old hawk which 
had carried away one of old Fluffy’s downy chicks had a 
down upon poor little Bunny in the field and had carried 
him away. 

What do you think? 

“Now,” concluded Miss Jessie, “you see the story is 
left rather indefinite, and you may be sure that thirty-five 
or forty busy imaginations will, everyone, have some solution 
to offer as to the little rabbit’s fate,” 
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“All your work seems. to correlate so easily and so natu- 
rally,” sighed Miss Ainsworth. “I wish I had the knack.” 
“No knack at all,” said Miss Jessie briskly. ‘The ideas 
just come naturally and fit in without any trouble, and when 
all the pieces of a puzzle fit together most simply and easily, 
the whole is completed with no effort whatever.” 
Mauve M, Grant 





Mother Goose Language Lessons 


Dear old Mother Goose! what should we do without her, 
and her brood of “‘Happy-go-Lucky” children? Have any 
of the teachers tried the Mother Goose Language lessons for 
second grade? I found my grade very hard to interest 
in stories and in the reproduction of them, either written or 
oral. I decided to try the Mother Gouse stories with them. 
I bought some books with Mother Goose rhymes and pic- 
tures. I showed them the pictures, then told the stones as 
interestingly as possible. I then let them tell stones, after 
which we repeated the rhymes. Next I gave them little 
slips with some appropriate picture on them, and asked them 
to write four sentences about this picture. For instance, the 
day we had Little Boy Blue, I gave them slips with a horn 
drawn on them. I think neat slips prepared by the teacher, 
and just the right size for the work you want, are very help- 
ful in securing neat written work. On Jack and Jill day, 
the slips had water-pails drawn on them. 

These stories are so helpful for drills. We had a regular 
‘Jack Horner Friday” once. A big pie was drawn on the 
board with words for plums. The primer class picked them 
out. Then a pie made of stiff paper, and filled with slips with 
words written on them was passed, and every child stuck in 
a thumb and pulled out a plum. The same drill also proved 
helpful in the second grade as a drill in taking away. Several 
pies were drawn, the plums counted, then taken out by one’s 
and two’s and three’s. I was partly indebted to Prmary 
EpucaTION for this plan. 

Once a week I vary the writing period by handing out 
slips with a line from our memory gem written on them as 
a copy — we were learning the poem, ‘‘October’s Party.” 
I drew a leaf on paper, and wrote one line from the poem, 

B. F. S. 





A Sewing Card 
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Blackboard Lessons for March 


MaupveE M. GRANT 
I 


Did you hear the wind last night ? 
It is the March wind. 
It is very strong and cold. 
It can blow very hard. 
It blows the dead branches from the trees. 
It blows the dead leaves into the fence corners. 
It dries the clothes on the line. 
It turns the windmills around. 
We can hear the March wind. 
We can feel the March Wind. 
We can see what it does. 
But we cannot see it. 
II 


‘“‘March,” said the wind to the dry leaves. 

“March,” said the wind to the heaps of dust by the road- 
side. 

“March,” said he to the little seeds left in the seed pods. 

And the dry leaves flew along the ground. 

The heaps of dust flew up and filled the air. 

And the little seeds fell down to the ground and began to 
take root. 


III 


There was once an old man named £olus. 

He lived in the far away Long-Ago time. 

His home was in a cave. 

In this cave he kept all the winds. 

They were tied up in bags. 

When he wanted to let out a certain wind he had only to 
untie the bag. 

The North wind was cold. 

The East wind was damp. 

The South wind was warm. 

The West wind was hot and dry. 

Once he opened all the bags and let all the winds out at 
once. 

There was a great storm at sea and many ships were 
wrecked. 





March Winds 
E. Younc RAN 


I hope you won’t blame me for blowing so hard, 
Putting dust in your eyes and making doors slam, 
Though I roar like a lion the most of the time, 
Towards the end I’ll behave like a lamb. 

I'll tell you a secret, though I may be rough, 
Without me, you’d never have summer so gay, 

So you see I’m compelled to bluster enough 

To blow the cold winter away. 
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Morning Talk Program 
March 


HARMONIA TATE 
Mondays 
1 Signs of Spring 
2 Pussy Willow. 
3. The First Birds. 
4 Secure branches for bud study. 


Tuesdays 
@'t The Winds (Legends). 
2 Robert Fulton. 
#3 Transportation by Water — Life Preservers. 
4 Primitive — Lincoln’s Raft. Robinson Crusoe’s. 


Wednesdays 
1 Holland. 
2 Kinds of boats. 
3. Wind-mills. 
4 Designs for Bird Boxes — Japan’s Bird Kites. 


Thursdays 
1 Woodman and Logging Camp. 
2 Trace Work for Building Houses. 
3 Compare with Other Houses. 
4 St. Patrick — Shamrock. 


Fridays 

1 Rosa Bonheur — “Horse Fair.” 

2 Story —‘‘Spring and Her Helpers,” Poulsson’s “‘In the 
Child’s World.” 

3 “The Birds of Killingworth” from ‘‘Tales of a Way 
side Inn.” 

4 Bird Stories. 


Emblem — Bird Box. 
Motto 


“Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so.”’ 





Jenny Wren and the Sparrows 


HARMONIA TATE 


The wren’s box was under the eaves at the corner of the 
house. The entrance to this tiny, cozy cottage was through 
a door the exact size of a twenty-five cent piece. This diam- 
eter allowed the wren to enter her home with perfect ease 
while the sparrows could do no more than peep within. 

The door had no entrance step nor porch, but the roof of 
the well-curb, close by, served for this purpose. 

The sparrows decided to keep the wren from feeding her 
family. In consequence, a regiment would line up on the 
roof of the house ready for battle. The anxious mother, 
returning with her dainty worm morsel, was 





The Town Musicians 
(Told with Scissors) 


The musicians in the act of 
frightening the robbers from 
their hut in the woods. 

—From Grimm’s Fairy Tales 









sorely distressed. 

Her cry brought me to the rescue. Flirt- 
ing my apron at the sparrow intruders I 
completely routed them — “for the time be- 
ing.” 

The wren was quick to learn her relief 
party. She would alight on the roof of the 
well-curb, just opposite the “army” drop her 
bit of food and sing a sweet, trilling song, 
to let me know of her return and need of 
help. (When the enemy was absent she 
failed to call me.) After the birdlets were 
fed the little mother would pour forth a 
seemingly extra song of thankfulness. 

This performance was repeated until the 
wren’s family was able to go into the busy 
world of workers. The sparrows never 
ceased to bother; the wren never ceased to 
work and sing. 


— Birds and Nature 
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SONGS AND RECITATIONS 






























The Wind-mill Song of the Rain 
When the wind blows, J A. M, 7 
Then the mill goes; oh — ==ss ——— c - —— 
When the wind drops, ee ee fs — a 7 —te—s- = SS 
Then the mill stops; $+ Shy 5 7 
Now the wind’s blow ing, 1. Tap,tap, tap! the gen-tle rain comes down;Tap,tap,tap! it 


b] 
So the mill’s going. 2. Wake,wake,wake! Oh lit-tle flow’rs of spring; W ake,wake,wake! your 
Look at the sails, how they swing, how they swing, a sl i al a 


Like a big bird that is flapping its wing! 4" s ‘ 4 = -—-» Es ===. 
F 











Round about, and round about! ® =: F 
™ hd a a sams A < oat - ~ 
Corn goes in and flour comes out. 46 = = eee 2 Fo ee 
We cannot have bread, if we cannot have flour, — 
And I must have bread by my breakfast hour. #— ~— fp _ a 44 — 2 
So: 4 e—4- $ “5 +9 -@ = = Pa 
Turn about mill! a $s , 
Never be still! falls up - on the ground;It calls the flowers from their beds,And 
Blow, wind, blow! hap-py tributes bring. O snowdrop,crocus, vi - o - let, Peep 
Make the mill go! 4 $ 4 4 . 
SEs © ” ete 2 3 
i ES RRSEEENOS Mw Tat EES ey Be # - ro 
o—- le + — 


' ot ' ‘ io F 
. — + AA [ - - 4 a | 
ce #8 6 af ft +4 -¥ || 
he Kite é= ~~ = = x} aoe i—ta-* 

: (A Fi Pl ’ ll et 

i inger a 

° 5 y) says,“ Wake up,you sleepy heads, For spring has come around.” 
Mauve M. Grant out for you are springtime’s pet,And help the world to sing. 








Do you see my new and handsome kite? saline + air i. a 

(Elbows out, fingers meeting in a point.) De — S “ == — Ss :=s || 

Now watch it fly quite out of sight. = “ = ——— re a - 
Here comes a gust of strong March wind, a - . 
. Blow, blow, now high up my kite ’twill send. 
. (Pretend to launch kite with right hand and to hold Pla ying Bear 
7 string with lejt hand.) M ae EE 
f I will hold the kite string with great care so, nn ee errr 

For the March wind is strong when it starts to blow (One child takes the part of the March Wind, and each of four other 
e cai 1.3 hich ? children speaks one line of the verse. In response, the Wind howls and 
e Just W atch my kite up there so high, ; p _ growls, and as the children laugh and run, he chases them about the 
. (Point right hand upward, hold string with lejt platform.) 

hand and look up.) March Wind! March Wind! 

. It looks like a bird in the cloudy sky, Blow just as much as you dare! 
y The wind blows hard and the string tugs so, Howl and growl your fiercest, 
A I think I will wind it up and so We youngsters will not care; 
‘ (Pretend to wind up the string.) Oh, no, we’ll laugh and run 

Deve, down comes my kite from so far on high, And shout as you chase us here and there: 

(/ Arms extended as if to receive kite.) For all the little children know 


Did you have a fine sail in the bright blue sky? You’re only playing bear, 
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quickly, thus indicating twice ten. 
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To be hektographed and colored by the children 





A Strange School 


t Twenty froggies went to school, 

2 Down beside a rushing pool; 

3 Twenty little coats of green, 

Twenty vests all white and clean. 

4 ‘We must be in time,” said they; 

“First we study, then we play; 

5 That is how we keep the rule 

6 When we froggies go to school.” 


7 Master Bull-frog, grave and stern, 

Called the classes in their turn; 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to 8leap and 9 dive; 

ro From his seat upon the log, 
Showed them how to say, “‘Ker-chog!” 

11 Also how to dodge a blow 
From the sticks that bad boys throw. 


12 Twenty froggies grew up fast: 
Bull-frogs they became at last; 
*3 Not one dunce among the lot, 
Not one lesson they forgot; 
4 Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be. 
Now they sit on other logs, 
15 Teaching other little frogs. 
— Cooper 
Motions 


Raise the hands with the palms towards the face. Repeat this 
Point to indicate position. 

Point to coats and vests with both hands. 

Nod the head and look very grave. 

Repeat action four. 

Point with the forefinger of the right hand towards the chest. 
Stand in position. 

Imitate the action of leaping with the hands. 





10 
II 
12 
13 
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Place the hands and head as in diving. 

Point to indicate position. 

Move the head downwards quickly. 

Repeat action r. 

Nod the head. 

Stand very erect. 

Place hand to indicated the size of something very small. 





The Raindrop’s Message 
EpirH MENDES 


Pitter, patter — pitter, patter, 
Hear the gentle rain, 

Calling to the sleeping flowers, 
Come! wake up again. 


Winter’s storms have passed away now, 
Springtime bright is here; 

All the children wait to greet you, 
Awaken, flowers dear. 


Then the flowers snug and cosy, 
In their earthy beds, 

Stir — and hearing birds’ sweet singing, 
Raise their drowsy heads. 


Up they push their way to sunshine 
Strengthened by the rain; 

Till they see in all her beauty 
Spring has come again. 





Spring Song 
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The Birdie and the Pussy 
LAURA ROUNTREE G. C. HypE 
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Niarch 1g10 
MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary of the Association, Mr. 

in Shepard, has written the following 
to the educational press, regarding the 
N. E. A. meeting. 


lie Boston CONVENTION, July 2 to 8, 1910 


We had hoped to be able to make an 
announcement of the place of meeting for 
the next Association before this date, but 
it has been impossible because of delay in 
securing satisfactory rates. 

The New England Lines, as early as 
October, 1909, tendered a rate of one and 
one-fourth fare for the round trip on the 
certificate plan, but the tender was condi- 
tional on the concurrence of the Trunk Lines 
and their western connections. At three 
successive meetings of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation the tender of the New England 
Lines was rejected, and instead a rate of 
one and one-hal} fare offered. 

Our Executive Committee were willing 
to accept a rate of one and one-jourth fare, 
or an increase of 25 per cent over the rates 
granted in 1903 (Boston Meeting) and 1905 
(Asbury Park Meeting) since the lines had 
increased the convention rates for small 
conventions from one and one-third fare to 
cne and three-fifths fare for conventions of 
roo and to one and one-half fare for con- 
ventions of 1000 (an increase of 25 per cent 
and 17 per cent respectively); but the 
proposition to raise our convention rate 50 
per cent (from one fare to one and one-halj 
fare) seemed so unjust and discriminatory 
against us, especially in view of the lower 
rates for summer tourists and occasional 
excursions which would prevail, that the 
Executive Committee, on January 17, an- 
nounced a decision adverse to holding the 
annual convention for 1910 in Boston on 
account of unsatisfactory railroad rates. 

Two days later the New England Passen- 
ger Association met ir Boston, and at that 
meeting the Grand Trunk Railway gave 
individual notice that it would put in a 
rate of one fare for the round trip from 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and points east- 
ward on their line, should the Convention 
be held in Boston. The acceptance of this 
rate by lines through the Albany and New 
York gateways is so well assured that we 
are now announcing, through the As 
sociated Press, the selection of Boston as 
the next place of Convention, July 2 to 8, 
1910. 


INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Although the promise is excellent for a 
very profitable convention and a large 
attendance, we need all the assistance possi- 
ble to insure the attendance of. 1000 hold- 
ers of railway certificates, from beyond fifty 
miles of Indianapolis. We do not wart 
to meet again the ¢mbarrassments of last 
year. Will you not, therefore, kindly urge 
that all attending, from outside of fifty miles, 
use the certificate plan even though they 
may have some other form of trafisporta- 
tion, and that they deposit their certifi- 
cates with the Secretary at the Claypool 
Hotel immediately on arrival, since no cer- 
tificates can be validated until 1000 have 
been deposited. 


Last year when we were a few short, and 
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had to send a delegation to Indiana to get 
certificates, we found that some —and 
they were superintendents and active mem- 
bers too — were holding back their certi- 
ficates until 1000 had been secured, since 
otherwise they would not be validated, and 
as’ they said, ‘‘what was the use of handing 


them in?’”’ We want to reduce.that class of 
certificate holders to a minimum this 
year. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Secretary 





BROCKTON (MASS.) SCHOOLS 
PRAISED 


The schools of Brockton rank above 
those of the average Massachusetts city, 
according to Leonard P. Ayres, associate 
director of the department of child hy- 
giene of the Russell Sage foundation. 
Mr. Ayres has been investigating the 
problem of the backward child in the 


public schools, and hes discovered, in 
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reference to Massachusetts, that while 
the average city carries all the children 
through the sixth grade, Brockton car- 
ries all her children through the seventh 
grade. The average city in Massachu- 
setts carries 70 per cent of the children in 
elementary schools through the eighth 
grade, while Brockton is 10 per cent higher 
—carrying 80 per cent of the children 
through the eighth grade. Comparing 
Brockton with the whole United States, 
Mr. Ayres has found that while Brockton 
carries two-thirds of her pupils through the 
entire course, the average in the whole 
United States is one-half through the entire 
course. 

In considering the relation of the ele- 
mentary schools to the high schools Brock- 
ton ranks high among the cities in this 
State. The typical city in Massachusetts 
carries one-half of its pupils into the high 
school, and one-fifth through. Brockton 
carries as many into the high school and puts 
more of them through, 














| The Suffragette he 


Though some may differ from her views in the matter of the 
franchise, we must admire the vigor and vim she displays for her 
cause. They are associated with the energy of perfect health. 
Woman, whether she toils or follows the whims of society, whether 
she be engaged in earning a pittance or guiding the destinies of a 


household, is the most powerful factor in the world of to-day. The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. The prime necessity 
of every woman, therefore, is Health. We need robust, active, 
energetic women, not physical wrecks that suffer torture with every 


change of wind or weather. 


How may this health be acquired? By keeping the digestion 
perfect, the bowels active, the liver well regulated — in short, by 
keeping the body in the best physical condition. The remedy is 
right at hand. No matter how the suffragette feels on political 


questions, if she is wise she 


Will Cast Her Votes for 


the remedy that has performed more cures, set more women firmly 


on their feet, 


relieved more headaches and heartaches of the 


overburdened and weakly, brought more happiness into the lives of 


women, than any other 













and other useful injormatiin. 


2. 


F. Allen & Co., 367 





medicine. Beecham’'s Pills — before all, are 
a woman's remedy. They banish the causes of ill-health and substitute 
the foundations of good health instead. If perfect health is thes basis 
Se = Sees a eee 


‘BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c., 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book * Help to Scholars" 







containing Weights and Measures 


anal Street, New York. 
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PRIMARY 
A March Marching Song 


BERTHA E. BusH 
“The Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane 
(To be given with action suited to each line) 


We will push aside our books and work; 

Our teacher says we may; 

We will stand up straight and tall and gay; 
For the blowing wind is bending low 

Each maple, elm, and larch 

And we too would be moving; let us march. 


TUNE 


CHorus (Marching and clapping hands) 


We'll clap our hands and march; 

We will clap our hands and sing; 

We will march around and form a merry ring; 
We will turn and pass in double rows 

To form a pretty arch. 

O ’tis surely time for marching when ’tis March. 


We will play we’re tall and sturdy trees 

Set out in stately rows. 

We will bend and sway to greet each breeze that blows. 
We will flutter every little leaf, we’ll 

Nod and sway and then 

We will march back gaily to our work again. 


CHorus (As before) 


We'll clap our hands, etc. 


As the chorus is sung, the pupils march around, clapping their hands 
in time to the music, to form a circle around the room. When the 
circle is complete, the two in the middie of the back of the room march 
up to stand in front of the two in the middle of the front of the room; 
the two on each side of the gap made follow them, and so on until all 
are arranged in two long columns facing each other. Then opposite 
children raise hands and clasp each other’s to form an arch. Through 
this arch, if space will permit, each couple passes, beginning with the 
head one, and so on to their seats. 


Mr. Wind 


Isa L. MACGUINNESS 
(For six children) 





First 
The wind is a fairy messenger, 
On swiftest wings he loves to fly. 
He loves to rest in the empty nest 
Or talk to the trees in passing by. 


Second 
He loves to whirl and chase about 
A few last flakes that flutter down. 
Till they gleam and glitter in the sun, 
Like pearls on a fairy wedding}gown. 


Li 
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Third 
Sometimes he stops to build a ring, 
A magic ring for a fairy ball. 
And if the fairies bring their skates 
He clears the ice-pond for them all. 


March 


IgIo 


Fourth 
Sweet Cinderella and fair Snow White 
Tell him their troubles and joys I know. 
And Jack of the Beanstalk in upward flight 
Asks him how far ’tis safe to go. 


Fifth 
He chases the snow to the far, far north, 
So wee, dainty wood flowers may lift their heads. 
He shouts to the robins to hurry home, 
And wakes the brooks from their wintry beds. 


Sixth 
The pussies dance on the willow twigs, 
Down by the brook at the end of the lane. 
And oh, how we love the wild March wind! 
For he tells us that spring has come again. 





A Conversation with the Wind 


BERTHA E. BusH 
Questioner 
O wind of March, 
What do you do? 


Wind 
I’m busy, child, 
The whole month through. 


I fill ships’ sails, 
Make wind-mills go; 
I melt away 
The ice and snow. 


I blow the dust 
And dirt away. 
I haven’t time 
To talk or play. 


Questioner 
O wind, I’ll go 
To my work too. 


Wind 
I’ll blow you there! 
Woo-00! Woo-oo! 


(Chases the questioner from the stage.) 


++] 





Some March Hares 
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A Beautiful Face 


It is What All Women Desire. 


Miss Dora Hanson, 1310 State §treet, 
Rucine, Wis., writes that ‘‘a beautiful 
face is what all women desire, but what 
woman can be beautiful with her face 
covered with pimples and blotches? You 
ask ‘ what can we do to prevent the pim- 
ples and blotches appearing on our faces.’ 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla It will soon 
give youaclear, soft skin. .My mother 
and brother have taken Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for impure blood and cannot speak 
too highly of it.” 

Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla today. In usuai 
liquid form or tablets called Sarsatabs. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Civil te eh “<--~ 





Prof. Genung 
English rite te-day. 

THE ‘HOME cORRESPo DENCE. SCHOOL 

SPRINGFIELD. 











ASEPTIC ware CUPS 
an 
CUP CABINETS 
for 


SCHOOLS 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. of N. E. 





251 Causeway Street - = Boston, Mass. 


CHERS 


and PUPILS 


Everywhere should take ad- 

vantage of the wonderful help of 
pictorial post cards — selected from 
the best makers—illustrating geography, history, 
literature, etc. 


CIMPBEIISPICTORIALPosTCinps 
FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 


are arranged toptestty Sem spots 5 Paes to 
school room needs ey are hig ade and 
particularly adapted pa WA oe asereon. 

Our low priced but dependable projectors will 
enable you to furnish thousands of illustrations 
for less than the price of a stereopticon and a few 
glass slides. 

Our booklet —“ The Educational Uses of 
Pictorial Post Cards” —tells what subjects 
are ready, how they may be used, and other 
educational information -every teacher should 
have. Write fos it to-day, absolutely free. 


KENNEY BROS.& WOLKINS, 
224 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Let me tell you how you can obtain, by interestinz 


a few friends, 
A FREE TRIP 


Not the conventional four or five days but 


TWO OR THREE WEEKS , 


Camping out. “The Bryant Way”’ 
Write to-day. Address 


ROBERT C. BRYANT, 1416 Marquette Builiding, Chicago 


THE PENCIL THAT FITS 


Fits what? Your work. That is what it 
means to you. Don’t try to do your work 
with unsuitable material... A wagon can get 
along without grease but it goes hard. Make 
it easy for your pupils and also for your- 
self by seeing that they are all supplied 
with DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. ‘They have been the standard of 
excellence for thirty-five years. Samples 
sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 





















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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How To Stupy AND TEACHING How To 
Stupy. By F. M. McMurry. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago: Houghton, Mif- 
fin & Company. 

This is one of the most important sub- 
jects that can concern the teacher, and one 
that receives far too little attention. In- 
deed, not every teacher herself understands 
how to study effectively and she will gain 
much insight from these pages. The 
book is the result of much thought and ex- 
perience and its suggestions deserve care- 
ful study by every teacher who wishes to 
make her work of the highest efficiency. 


ROBBINS’s PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 
Edward R. Robbins, Senior Mathematical 
Master, William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth, 8vo, 166 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

This book is intended for high school 
and college preparatory courses. It is 
illustrated in the usual manner, but the 
diagrams are more than usually clear-cut 


and elucidating. No special tables are’ 


furnished, though the chapter on logarithms 
explains the use of tables in general. 

The work is sound and teachable, and is 
written in clear and concise language, in a 
style that makes it easy for the beginner. 
Immediately after each principle has been 
proved, it is applied first in illustrative ex- 
amples, and then further impressed by 
numerous exercises. All irrelevant and 
extraneous matter is excluded, thus giving 
greater emphasis to universal .rules and 
formulas. Due emphasis is given to the 
theoretical as well as to the practical appli- 
cations of the science. The number of 
examples, both concrete and abstract, is 
far in excess of those in other books on the 
market. 


MANUAL FOR THE ELEANOR SMITH Music 
Course. By 
Department of Music, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. Cloth, square 8vo. 
177 pp. Price, 50 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Co. 

This Manual simplifies the work given in 


the Eleanor Smith Music Course, and makes 
it possible for the average grade teacher to 
use the series without the help of a special 
The methods in use are progres- 
sive, and the material is fresh, musical, and 
In addition to an outline of the 
Course, the book contains much reading 
matter of value to any one interested in 
There is also a col- 
lection of vocal exercises which are adapted 
to all stages of development of the child 
Solfeggios by well known masters 
included, and will be found useful 
The material 
for the instruction of children in the first 
grade is ample in quantity, and varied and 
Both the folk song 
and the artistic song are represented, the 
works of standard as well as more modern 
song writers having contributed to the 


teacher. 


attractive. 


public school music. 


voice. 
are 
among the older children. 


charming in quality. 


collection. 


Eleanor Smith, Head of 





I Will Help You to 
Health—Good Figure— 
Rested Nerves 


By.Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


N the privacy of your 

Own room ; surprise your 

husband and friends. 
After my university course, 
I concluded I could be of 
greater help to my sex by 
assisting Nature to regain 
and retain the strength of 
every vital organ, by bring- 
ing toit a good circulation 
of pure blood; by strength- 
ening the nerves, and by 
teaching deep breathing, 
than I could by correcting 
bodily ailments with medi- 
cines. 

Ihave helped over44,000 
women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 


giving to you that satisfac- 
tion with self which comes 
through knowledge that 
you are developing the 
sweet, personal loveliness 
which health and a whole- 
some, graceful body gives 
—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite pur- 
pose, which makes you the 
greatest help to family and 
friends. You will be a 
Better Wife, a Rested 
er, a Sweeter 
Sweetheart. 

Ican help you to make 
every vital organ and nerve 
do efficient work, thus 
clearing the complexion 
and correcting such ail- 
ments as 





Constipation 

Irritability 

Indigestion 

Weak Nerves Colds Dullness 
Rheumatism Nervousness W caknesses 
Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh 


This work is done by following simple directions a few 
minutes each day in the privacy of your own room. In 
delicate cases I co-operate with the physician. 


A Good Figure is Economy 


and means more than a pretty face 
I have corrected thousands or figures. as illustrated. Style 
is in the Poise not in gown. The 
gown in Fig. 1 cost $250: the one in Fig. 2 cost $6. Fig. 2 
is the same woman as in Fig. 1, developed and in correct 
poise. Figs. 3,4,5 and 6 show actual photographs of pupils 
before taking up my work. (They have 





Too Fleshy given me permission to use them). They 
or all stand, now, as correctly and appear 

m as well as Fig. 2. When every organ of 

Too Thin the body is doing efficient work, there 











will be no superfluous fiesh and no bony, 
angular bodies. I have reduced thousands of women 80 Ibs., 
and have built up thousands of others 25 Ibs. What I have 
done for others I can do for you. Here are a few extracts 
from daily reports of my pupils: 

*“My weight has increased 30 pounds.”’ “My kidneys are much 
better.” ‘My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my 
glasses."” ‘‘I have not had « sign of indigestion or gall stones 
since I began with you. “1 weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained 
wonderfully in strength. I never get out of breath, the rheu- 
matic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years younger.”* 

“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely 
free after having it for 30 years."* ““Have grown from & nervous 
wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves. 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I 
cannot help you, | will tell you so. I study your case just as a 
ection, giving you the individual treatment which your case 

iemands. I never violate a pupil's confidence. I will send you an 
instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a woman's figure in 
standing and walking, free 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


246 MichiganAvenue Dept. 45 CHICAGO 
Author of * Self Sufficiency,” *- Growth in Silence,” Fete. 





Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care 
of the health and figure of woman. 





MISS FITZGERALD’S 


FIFTH CONDUCTED TOUR 


66 DAYS - - $410 


The Passion Play— Coaching in Dolomites and in 
Ireland. 

Visiting England, France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
trian Tyrol, Italy, Switzerland, Ireland. 

Estimates on portions of tour. 


224 NO. HAMLIN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges. 
Y¥.M.C.A.'s, and Public Evening Schovls. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Heme Study catalog free. Write to-day. 











Mr. Field 











THE nome 5 CORRESPONDENCES SO SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD 








TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to teil their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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THE crm, fa ywmrrs, 


3 ‘ For the hektograph 
Wings (light green) Robes (pink) Sun and hair (yellow) Sky (light blue) 


The Sun Fairies 


T had been.a long winter. The early spring days were 
dull and cold, and only the hardiest spring flowers dared 
show their dainty faces above the brown earth. 
The people who had every right to expect clear sun- 
shine, blue skies, and spring blossoms, grumbled loudly. 

‘‘What wretched weather,” said one. 

“The spring is unusually late,” said another. 

‘I’m afraid the sun is cooling,” remarked a third. 

And it was the last remark that roused in the Sun-father 
a sense of his dignity and responsibility. 

“I never knew such beings as the earth people,” he said, 
angrily. ‘The weather is never right for them. It is always 
too hot or too cold, or too wet or too dry. I can never satisfy 
them, and now they add insult to injury by saying J am 
cooling.” 

Then the Sun-father indignantly hid his face behind banks 
upon banks of clouds, and the earth people had the wettest 
day of the year. 

“That served them right,” said he, peeping out in the 
evening to view the dripping landscape. ‘‘That served them 
right; to-morrow I’ll begin to show them what I can do. 
How dare they hint that I am wearing out?” 

Next morning, the Sun-father called his children, the Sun- 
fairies, around him. There were millions and millions of 
them, and the sight was one of unparalleled magnificence, 
but it could not be seen from the earth because of the clouds 
between. 

“The earth people are dissatisfied,” began the Sun-father, 
“not entirely without reason, I admit, for they had a deluge 
yesterday. But to-day it is my pleasure to send among them 
seven sun-fairies, who shall fly on a sunbeam to the earth, 
and remain there till the evening. When they return I shall 
be glad to hear what they have done,” 

Then the Sun-father shot forth a brilliant sunbeam, upon 
which, side by side, sat seven lovely fairies. All day long 
these fairies darted hither and thither, never still, but always 
busy. And, as they worked, the earth people became more 
cheerful. 

“Tt is clearing up; the spring is coming at last,” said they. 

The evening came and seven happy little sun-children flew 
back on their sunbeam, to their father, the Sun. 

The fairies looked charming, for each had a dress to match 
her name. ’ . 

The first fairy was Sun-fairy Red. 

“What have you done to-day, Sun-fairy Red?” asked her 
father. 


_ the fruit a delightful shade. 


“A great many things. I tinted the daisies, opened a few 
apple blossoms, and painted the cheeks of the boys and girls 
with the rosy flush of health. I looked for the cherries and 
strawberries, but they come in the summer and it is only 
spring. Oh! yes, and I colored the breasts of the robins, 
until they glowed as red,as my gown.” 

““You have done well,” remarked the Sun-father. 

‘What have you done to-day, Sun-fairy Orange?” 

“T’ve been helping. the others, and have only done one 
thing by myself,” replied Sun-fairy Orange.. ‘‘I looked into 
a place where they were making marmalade, and I painted 
I should like to taste the marma- 
lade; I know it will be the right color — as orange as my 

own.” 

“I’m afraid you are greedy,” 
hear your sister. 
Yellow ?” 

“Qh! father, I’ve been so busy,” replied she. ‘‘I heard 
that some poor little town children were coming to the coun- 
try, just for the day, so I went before them, and turned 
many of the flowers into gold. There were dandelions, 
primroses, cowslips, and hundreds of buttercups.” 

“‘Were the children pleased?” asked Sun-father. 

“They were delighted, and called the buttercups ‘gold-i- 
tops,’ because they were as yellow as my gown.” 

“T love children,” said the Sun-father. ‘I’m exceedingly 
glad that you gave them pleasure; who comes next?” 

It was the Sun-fairy Green — a charming fairy dressed in 
the softest shades; it was restful only to look at her. © 

“What have you dene to-day, Sun-fairy Green?” 

“T’ve not nearly finished, father,” she replied; ‘‘it took 
so long to paint the young wheat, and the acres and acres of 
grass, that I had little time for the trees, and the birds want 
the leaves to hide their nests. The hedge sparrows are com- 
plaining.”’ 

“The birds are grumbling now, are they?” asked: the 
Sun-father. . 

“Yes,” replied Sun-fairy Green. ‘‘I think they catch it from 
the people. I go on and take no notice, which is quite the 
best thing to do. If they are not careful I shall change them 
into woodpeckers, then they will be as green as my gown.” 

“T admire your spirit, Sun-fairy Green,” remarked her 


said. her father. ‘Let us 
What have you done to-day, Sun-fairy 


_father; “but what have you done to-day, Sun-fairy Blue?” 


“A very great deal,” she answered. ‘This morning I 


rolled up a few clouds, and painted a big patch of the sky. 
Then I rushed down to the earth, and colored the speedwells 
and ever so many birds’ eggs as blue as my gown.” 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Every one has an equal chance to win the prizes 


The following comprise 
The Jury of Awards in the BIG PRIZE CONTEST 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, President Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association 

JAMES HALL, Ethical Culture School, New York City 

MISS SILKE, Supervisor Drawing, Chicago 

MRS. RILEY, Supervisor Drawing, St. Louis 

MISS ROBERTS, Supervisor Drawing, Minneapolis 


Have You Entered? 
No 


Entrance 
Fee 










$345.00 ' 
mm CASH and 
$145.00 in 


























FOR 
SCHOOLS in large 
beautiful Pictures 















valuable prizes to 


Boys and Girls sending 





and Busts. (Your choice 
of over 3000 subjects.) 
Given to 10 Schools submitting 
the best Crayograph drawings 







in the best Drawings made 
| with CRAYOGRAPH 




















$750.00 in CASH and PRIZES 
Free for all under 20 years of age 


““<CRAYOGRAPHING” PRIZE CONTEST 


Contest closes May 31, 1910 


500 Prizes will be given away absoluteiy free. They are worth trying for. 

The contest will be divided into classes taking i in all pupiis in the primary and grammar grades, and the high sc hool. 

Teachers, have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal chance to win the 
valuable prizes. The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 

Enter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate interest in their 
work. 

In order to give everyone a chance to enter this contest, we will upon request, furnish free, three sample sticks of Crayograph (about 
one-third regular length) in the three primary colors. 

Regular 10 cent box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2-cent stamps or a handsome booklet included telling how to get the best 
Results with Crayograph for tem 2 cent stamps. Write for circular telling all about the big prize contest. Address 











cal 












Educational Department 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








PENNSYLWANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


March 4, 18, April 1, (Supplemental Tour, April 2), 15, 29, and May 13,1910 





Attractive Educational Outings 


ROUND $25.00 TRIP . 


From Boston or Fall River $18 from New York 


Rates from Boston or Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; Rate from 
New York covers all expenses 


FOUR AND THREE-QUARTER DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
Visiting Principal Points of Interest 
Full particulars may be obtained of RODNEY MACDONOUGH, D. P. A. 


5 Bromfield Street, Gor. Washington, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO, W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
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(Continued from page 166) 

“Well done,” said the Sun-father. ‘‘Now for the next 
Sun-fairy. What have you done to-day, Sun-fairy Indigo?” 

“Nothing at all except help the others. If you had sent 
me to India, father, where grows the indigo plant, or to North 
America, where lives the indigo-bird, I would have colored 
them as indigo as my gown.” 

“All in good time, daughter,” said the Sun-father. 
for the last of the Sun-fairies. 
Sun-fairy Violet?” 

“T flew down to a bank where grew some wee, modest 
flowers, who hid themselves in the grass, though some of 
them lifted their faces to me. They were of the sweetest 
fragance, and of many shades— from pure white to the 
deepest, darkest purple. They were all called ‘violets,’ 
though none but they whom I kissed became as violet as my 
gown.” 

“Is that all?”’ asked the Sun-father. 

“Not quite, father,” replied Sun-fairy Violet, shyly; be- 
cause we all joined in making a glorious beam of light, which 
cheered the earth and made everything begin to grow.” 

“And you shall now make something else,” said the Sun- 
father. ‘Below, I see a cloud of raindrops. I command the 
seven Sun-fairies—— Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Indigo, and Violet — to place themselves in front of the cloud 
and make a rainbow.” 

The sunbeam, on which the seven fairies sat clasping each 


“Now 
What have you done to-day, 
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other’s hands, shot forth once again, and there was gradually 
formed a beautiful rainbow, which glowed with the richest 
colors, for all the earth people to see. 

Hundreds looked upon it, and remembered God’s promise 
to the world. 

Then the Sun-father recalled the seven Sun-fairies. 

“You make a splendid rainbow,” he said. ‘To-morrow 
I shall send you, and all the other Sun-fairies, to the earth 
again.” 

And when the morrow came, the Sun-father kept his word. 
Long before people were awake, all the clouds were rolled 
away, the sky was painted blue, the leaves were unfolded, 
and the flowers sprang up in every field and hedgerow. The 
bees came out for their first airing, even the frogs woke up, 
and the birds almost burst their little throats in singing songs 
of welcome to the spring. 

“What a delightful day! Spring has come at last,” said 
the earth people, though very few of tiem thought of the 
millions and millions of Sun-fairies who were hard at work 
in every nook and cranny. It was they who painted the sky, 
and coaxed the flowers to grow; it was they who made the 
day delightful, who brought the spring, and who woke the 
small creatures from their winter sleep. 

And when these millions of Sun-fairies returned to their 
father, the Sun, he said: — 

“‘T wonder if the earth people think I’m cooling now?” 

—From“ In Nature’s Storyland,” by Edith Hirons 





Twenty Minute Plays VII 


ALice E. ALLEN 


Tulips and Wind-mills 


Note TO TEACHERS The directions accompanying the Twenty- 
Minute Plays, in each instance, show how the Play may be, not how it 
must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
— in short, give the Play in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 


On the blackboard, sketch a little Dutch village, with gaily-painted 
red-tiled houses; dykes; canals; wind-mills; and gardens. 

The front of the school-room represents a Dutch garden. Choose 
an older boy to be the Farmer; an older girl for his Wife; six small 
boys, varying in size, to be the sons — Hans, Otto, Paul, Jan, Joris, 
and Petrus; six small girls, varying in size, to be the daughters — Ber- 
tha, Gretchen, Lysbet, Mina, Rosa, and Betje. Three of the girls 
wear Dutch caps of red paper made to look as much like tulips as pos- 
sible; the other three yellow ones. The six boys may represent the 
wind-mills in any simple ingenious fashion. They may stand back 
to back — two and two — each with arms held out stiffly to show the 
four arms of a wind-mill; they may stand in a row, each with lifted 
arms; or they may make small wooden wind-mills which they hold in 
front of faces. Farmer and Wife may show any simple Dutch touches 
in costumes. The other children of school, if desired, may wear Dutch 
caps and hold paper tulips or wind-mills, and join in last song. 


(Farmer and Wife are in the garden. Farmer pumps water, 


fills sprinkler, and waters flower-beds. Wife sorts and plants 
bulbs. This pantomime is carried on as naturally as may 


while they talk together. Boys and girls are in the garden, 
running about as if playing tag or hide-and-seek.) 

Wife There, I’ve planted the red tulips and the pink 
tulips, the yellow tulips and the white tulips, the lemon- 
colored ones and the variegated ones — 

Farmer (pausing beside her) Don’t forget the stormy 
tulips, Gretchen. 

Wife I put them ‘in yesterday, Petrus. Now I wish all 
of them — golden and red and white and straw-colored — 
were up and growing and blossoming — 

Farmer I might as well wish my wind-mills — all six of 
them — were built and turning round and round. 

Wife (laughing) So you might—so you might. But 
it takes time and work, and plenty of both — to set wind- 
mills going and tulips growing. Well, I’m going now to the 
cellar for the rest of the bulbs. , 

Farmer I'll go along, Gretchen. (They go away together 
talking. As they do so, the boys and girls troop forward 
laughing and talking all at once. Such words as “ Father,” 
“« Mother,” “‘wind-mills,” and “tulips” are distinguishable.) 

Hans (tossing up his cap) Let’s do it — say I. 

Bertha Quick, before they return. 

(Boys and girls run and take places — boys as wind-mills, 
girls in front of flower-beds as tulips. As they do so, Father 
and Mother are heard returning. Boys stand stiff and straight, 
as much like real wind-mills as possible, girls sway a little 
toward each other as if talking. All as sober as possible.) 

(Continued on page 170) 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


? 
: 
“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


“The tigbt teacher in the tigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.”’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
persons, and have our recommendation. 
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NOTES 


~The University of Virginia Summer 
Sctiool has issued a very handsome book- 
let containing thirty-two half-tone cuts, in- 
cluding views of the University, the Summer 
School, Monticello, etc. The number is 
limited, but as long as they last, a copy will 
be mailed free to any teacher holding a 
certificate not lower than first grade, who 
will apply it to the Director of the Summer 
School, University, Virginia. 


Our readers will note in the adver- 
tisement of Beecham’s Pills, on another 
page, that their New York Agency, B. F. 
Allen & Co., 367 Canal Street, will send 
them on request a book entitled ‘Help to 
Scholars,” containing weights and measures 
and other valuable information. The book 
was gotten up at a very large expense 
and given free by simply sending 
a postal to the firm at the address 
above. 


is 


To those visiting Italy this summer 
who are desirous of securing the services 
of a good guide we can recommend Ar- 
turo du Marteau, 2 Vico Pero a Fonseca, 
Naples. He speaks good English, is very 
reasonable in his charges, and exception- 
ally well informed. Much time may be 
saved, in Naples particularly, by having 
him as courier; Amalfi, Pompeii, and 
Capri are very enjoyable under his guid- 
ance, because he is trustworthy. 


— Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the American Water Supply Company 
of New England on Page 165. The cup 
and cup cabinet manufactured by this com- 
pany is an ideal proposition for schools as 
provision is made whereby the pupil has 
his own cup, and the spreading of disease 
is eliminated. The cabinets are dust proof, 
and at the same time ventilated. The cups 
are purely aseptic, being machine-made. 
The proposition for installing cups and 
cabinets by this company is a most liberal 
and attractive one. 


“Tt makes all the difference in the 
world how and with whom you go to the 
other side of the ocean. People are born 
not made who know how to take you on a 

‘summer trip. Miss FitzGerald is one of 
the natural leaders. Taking charge with 
her means giving herself literally to the 
welfare of those with her — woman — friend 

— inspirer — helper — as well as executive 

leader.” 

— Extract from Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg’s 
editorial in Primary Education, Janu- 
ary, 1908. 

See page 165, 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieida Street, 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY cxicncin'is%Sptrations trom the atlantic vex toardto 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Line A anions, $709, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650. Grammar, , Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 3600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY inancnce!* 17 f°merey hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. ours MECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street; Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


[EDUCATORS 





REGISTER NOW. 


E101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 

Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to collages, pub- 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency ses 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Established 1897 
TELEPHONE 
Results Unequalled 


“Testimony 150 Educators ”’ Free E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. 
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If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 
in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


C 





Sor positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 











The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. ‘ 
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(Continued from page 168) 

Farmer Well, boys, all ready for work, now ? 

Boys (in stiff wooden fashion bend at waist in a bow and 
say in queer cracked voices) Good-morning, Father — Good- 
morning, Mother. 

Girls (courtesying and talking in shrill sweet voices) Good- 
morning, Mother — Good-morning, Father. 

Farmer (as he and wife pause and stare wondering at chil- 
dren) Well, well, what in the name of all the wind-mills of 
Holland is this? 

Boys (bowing as before) We are Wind-mills, sir. 

Farmer Wind-mills? 

Boys Yes, sir. 

Joris Want to see us go ’round and ’round? (They all 
move their arms stiffly up and down, or round and round — 
and turn slowly round and round themselves.) 

Wife (laughing) Well, if you’re Wind-mills, what may 
you be? (She turns toward girls.) 

Bertha (all courtesying) We are — 

All The Talking Tulips. 

Betje I’m the littlest one, all in yellow. See, Mother? 

Gretchen Yma tall scarlet one. See, Mother? 

Mina I’m a stormy tulip. Did you ever hear the story 
of the stormy tulip, Mother? 

Rosa Once upon a time — 

Lysbet A great man of Egypt ordered some tulips — 

Betje One tulip of each kind, Mother — 

Gretchen A Dutch bulb-grower made the collection — 

Bertha He sent them all right — 

Mina But a servant of the great man opened them — 

Lysbet And he thought they were — onions — 

All Onions, Mother! 

Bertha And the cook grilled them — 
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Betje And the people ate them — or fried to eat them — 

Lysbet Well, you better believe, the great man was angry 
that all his choice tulip-bulbs had been cooked — 

Rosa And the Dutch people, when they heard of it, named 
a tulip after him and his temper — the stormy tulip. 

Mother Well, Father, I must say my Talking Tulips can 
tell a pretty enough story. Can your Wind-mills do as well ? 

Hans Wind-mills know many stories of Holland. 

Otto But they haven’t much time to talk — 

Jan They must always work hard — 

Paul Drain the land and make it ready, so tulips and other 
pretty things may grow in it — 

Petrus Wind-mills like to fly round and round in the 
wind — 

All So they do —so they do (fly their arms with funny 
antics). 

Farmer (laughing) I like my Wind-mills, Wife, quite 
as well as your Talking Tulips. But how do you suppose 
they happened to pay common folks like you and me a 
visit ? 

Bertha (softly, raising her hand) I think, Father, maybe 
the little folk heard you and Mother wishing — 

Father That my wind-mills were all built and turning 
round? 

Boys (nodding head) So hove we are, sir. 

Mother And I that my tulips were grown up and blos- 
somed ? 

Girls (nodding prettily) And so we came! 

Joris We're like the Hanzelmannchen on the Rhine. 
As soon as we get through playing, we’re going to work and 
help you build wind- mills and grow tulips. 

Petrus But first, we must sing our Wind-mill Song. 

Betje With the pretty tulips in it. 


The Land i Windmills 


ALIcE E, A~ LEN 


* Cuas, E, Boyp 
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My Kite 


My kite can fly so high, so high; 

’Tis like a speck up in the sky. 

I like the time when March winds blow 
For then I fly my kite, you know. 


March Dust 


E. Younc RAN 
Dustman, dustman, I think you’ve burst your bag; 
If you will only turn about 
You’ll see that all your dust is out, 
And gaily playing tag. 
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TEACHING METHODS 


“What is Wrong with Our Public 
Schools?” is the generic title of a series 
of six special articles by Joseph M. Rogers, 
now running in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

“Fundamentally,” he says in the January 
issue, ‘‘the trouble with our system of pub- 
lic education is that children learn a little 
about a great many things, without gaining 
much really definite knowledge of anything 
which is likely to stand them in good stead 
in later life; and what is equally bad, they 
do not acquire methods of accurate think- 
ing. This criticism applies to education 
in every branch and has been true from the 
beginning because our theories have been 
wrong. But just now it is peculiarly true 
that our public school system has defects 
which are so palpable, and for which reme- 
dies are so easily found, that we should no 
longer permit things to remain as they are. 

‘Our public school system is decidedly 
behind those of several of the enlightened 
nations of Europe, notably Germany and 
Scandinavia, and we ought to realize it. 
This is a blow to our national pride, but 
unless we frankly admit our faults, there 
is little prospect either of repentance or of 
bringing forth works meet for repentance. 

“T cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the American people that the so-called 
‘three R’s’ are not grounded in the youth- 
ful minds of this generation as they should 
be. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
the tools of the human mind. Without 
them, almost nothing of an_ intellectual 
sort can be accomplished. 

“We ought to put the very best tools in 
the hands of our children, and they should 
be kept in the best possible condition. Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, recently told in a lecture how one 
of his brightest students did not know the 
letters of the alphabet in their order, and 
in consequence was much hampered in the 
use of a dictionary. 

“When it comes to writing, we have re- 
trograded. At various times much stress 
has been laid on various systems of pen- 
manship which have been in turn adopted 
and discarded, with the result that few 
children write as well as they should or as 
did their forbears at the same age. As to 


composition, most children are befogged at 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 169) 
Boston, 


me TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE “f 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 














CLARK: noon 
. The very best positions and salaries ,  Steimway Hall 

AG ENCY * for well-qualified teachers. * SPOKANE 
° Special terms. Write to-day. ; Peyton Block 





_ James 5. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


Successful School and College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations. Competent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 
8 JACKSON BOULEVARD - + «© «© «= -« Pl - CHICAGO 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE FisK THRACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg., Portiand. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
i505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ATTENTION! 500 TEACHERS WANTED 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
O FEE IN ADVANCE 


N 
A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Primary, iosermediate and Grammar Grade Vacancies. Also 
ISTER N 


Supervisors and Training Teachers. Salaries, $750 to $1800 I . 
. - ~ 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


A. M. THURSTON, Manager - 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG REE 


“AFOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 


means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US. .| Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....maeees Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

am Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

; ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. S&@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we ? 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. - 
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the simplest test.” 


MAILYXORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Souvenir No. 8 


What a customer says: . 
Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 


Messrs: Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount of order 


send me the portraits of Presidents. 





us a photograph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. 
small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not toosmall. Your 
uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class andthey will not fade. 
8 are mv’ch larger than the ones we have been making, being 1}x2} inches and we think you will find them larger than any others 
obtainable. 
Price Postpaid: 40 or less without 
Elegant transparent envelopes to moet 
for less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post 
cards and Photographs. 

REE. 
from Washington to Taft, size 16x.20 inches, just the thing to have framed for your school room. 
orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from your remittance. 
venirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. 
the way we have been doing business for the last ten years. Remittance must accompany all orders. 
your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of char 


I have sent you nine different orders, including my own, in the last eee 
amounting to twenty odd dollars and each order has given satisfaction. Yours respectfully, LESLIE E. F. ' 


Closing Day Souvenirs! 


Just the Thing for Your Scholars at the Close of School 


_ It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to present the scholars with some token at the close of school and we 
believe our souvenirs are more appropriate, and yet more inexpensive and will be appreciated to a greater degree, than anything 
else you could give them. 

Our new souvenir which is represented here, is entirely different from anything you have ever seen. 
in many colors, our new souvenir is engraved in a rich photo brown and is positively the neatest and finest thing that has ever 
been offered you. det 
not care for anything so “loud” in color. 
also and will send samples upon receipt of request. 

The size of souvenir is 34x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “* Close of School ” also a little poem entitled “Opportunity” t 
name of your school, district number, township, county, state school board, teacher and scholars, which matter you must send us 


Instead of being printed 


eachers and also those of lower grades who do 


These souvenirs were especially designed for the higher grade : 
To those who wish highly colored souvenirs we wish to say that we can supply them 


ether with other appropriate matter. We print for you the 


order. If photo is wanted you must send 
We can copy a large or 
notograph will be returned 
Note: The photos we use on our souvenir style 


We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. 


This is one of the good features of our new design and we are sure you will be more than pleased with the photo. 
hoto sc each, additional ones 4c each. 40 or less with photo 6c each, additional ones sc each. 
at sc per dozen. We sell no less than ro to one teacher and i1 no case will we fill orders 


With every order amounting to $1.50 or more will give free an elegant portrait of the Presidents of the United States 
i If you will send us two or more 
Our sou- 

That's 


If any errors are made in 


In this case however we cannot send you the portrait. 


Lucketts, Va. 


* SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


after deducting the regular commission of 10%. Please 


Canal Dover, Ohio 
Box 210 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


On Easter Day 


O little flowers, that slept so meek and low, 
’Neath frozen clods, and ’mid the swirling snow, 
The cold winds pass, and April’s soft rains fall, 
The freed streams sing, the mating robins call, 
The maple shows afar its crimsoning spray; 
And you are come, betimes — ’t is Easter Day! - 


Lift up your golden cups, O daffodils! 

Tell how you kept what every chalice fills; 

How lived the sunshine in your darksome bed? 
How was it that no gleam of light misled ? 

How waited you so long, and knew no harm, 

And bring us now your well-remembered charm ? 


Hepaticas, so shy and sweet, how knew 

You just the skies that mate your petals blue ? 
How could your buds, O arbutus, endure, 

Within their delicate investiture, 

The breath of March? How, crocus, did you hold 
Your grace so safe, wrapped in the chilly mould? 


Your answer, little flowers, is low and sweet; 
We stoop to hear, and, lo! it doth repeat 
The Easter message, saying, ‘‘God doth keep, 
In his own way, the blossoms fall’n asleep. 
The winter’s blight was warder of spring’s bloom; 
In seeming death God hath for life large room.” 
— Selected 





Moral Responsibility 


We print this month a very interesting article showing how 
young children may be trained to arrange many small prob- 
lems of school management for themselves. The experiments 
described in the article were carried on in connection with the 
school library and seem to have been most successful. There 
is no doubt that normal children are capable of sensible ac- 
tion upon moral questions, and that we often give them too 
little opportunity for forming and putting into operation 
moral judgments. Many of us believe that-it is unwise to 
place absolute authority in the hands of children, as some 
of the school government schemes have attempted to do, 
but nevertheless we need not neglect the many chances the 
school-room offers for training children in the discipline of 
themselves and of others. Of course the school necessarily 
offers a very limited field for this kind of training, but its 
activities have increased greatly in the directions that bring it 
into actual contact with everyday life, and the chances of 
teaching moral lessons through experience rather than through 
formal lessons are thus greatly muitiplied. 

In connection with the school garden, for example, it is 
easy to put this principle into practice. In a certain institu- 
tional school one of the boys in the garden class stole radishes 
from another boy’s garden and was caught in the act by two 
or three of his cla-smates. All of the gardeners were at once 
assembled and the boy brought before them. After some 
djscussion one of the children moved that the bgy forfeit his 
garden, and the motion was carried. As his garden was one 
of the best in the plot and he had spent much care on it, this 


was a severe punishment, and a more vivid lesson on the 
rights of property for all concerned than could have been in- 
stilled in any other way. 

Such methods as these are not always possible for busy 
teachers with large classes, but there are still those who teach 
under sufficiently favorable conditions to make such experi- 
ments practicable. 





Without a Purpose 


We are all of us familiar with the wonderfully distorted 
notions of things that the children seem to acquire under 
our most painstaking teaching. The children who, when 
asked how long they thought a cow was, measured off about 
an inch on the index finger corresponding with the length of 
a little picture of a cow in their reading books, are not at all 
exceptional. But are we perfectly blameless in the matter? 
Do we present the subject material of our lessons in a way to 
mystify or to enlighten the mind of a little child who has no 
mental images to help out the inadequacy of our remarks? 

In his recent book on “How to Study.” Dr. McMurry 
makes some interesting revelations regarding the methods 
of studying and arranging lessons for presentation among 
teachers. He says: 

‘One of my classes of about seventy primary teachers in 
the study of education once undertook to plan subject-matter 
in nature study for six-year-old children in Brooklyn. They 
agreed that the common house cat would be a fitting topic. 
And on being asked to state what facts they might teach, 
they gave the following sub-topics in almost exactly this order 
and wording; the ears, food and how obtained; the tongue; 
paws, including cushions; whiskers; teeth; action of tail; 
sounds; sharp hearing; sense of smell; cleanliness; eyes; 
looseness of the skin; quick walking; sizeof mouth; manner 
of catching prey; claws; care of young; locomotion; kinds 
of prey; enemies; protection by society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals — twenty-two topics in all. When I in- 
quired if they would teach the length of the tail, or the shape 
of the head and ears, or the length and shape of the legs, 
or the number of claws or of teeth, most of them said ‘ No’ with 
some hesitation, and some made no reply. When asked what 
more needed to be done with this list before presenting the 
subject to the children, some suggested that those facts per 
taining to the head should be grouped together, likewise those 
pertaining to the body and those in regard to the extremities. 
Some rejected this suggestion, but offered no substitute. 
No general agreement to omit some of the topics in the list 
was reached, and most of the class saw no better plan than 
to present the subject, cat, under the twenty-two headings 
given.” 

One wonders just what idea of a cat a lesson so presented 
would have left in the mind of, say, a six-year-old Eskimo, 
who had never had the advantage of beholding one in the 
flesh. In this case the children would all have possessed a 
mental image and more or less practical experience to make 
up for the short-comings of their teachers, but suppose the 
lesson had been on camels instead! 

Certainly the primarv teacher, of all others, should be the 
last to indulge in hap-hazard teaching not informed by a 
specific purpose. 
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Schoolboy football has fallen under 
serious suspicion. In the public schools 
of New York City it has been wholly pro- 
hibited, after careful study and sharp debate; 
and school committees in other cities have 
the matter under advisement. Of the 
serious accidents to football players during 
1gog, the largest number happened to mem- 
bers of school teams. The youth of the 
players is greatly against them. 





| beg to announce that I have become 
sole owner of the Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
Agency, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
I shall conduct the agency as during the 
four years of my management — “A supe- 
rior agency for superior people.” Your 
patronage is respectfully solicited. 

CHARLES W. MULFORD 


The American Crayon Company has 
offered numerous prizes to school children 
sending them the best crayograph draw- 
ings before May 31, 1910. ‘These prizes 
range in value from $20 to a 15 cent box 
of water colors for pupils of the lowest 
grades to $50 and a 25 cent box of water 
colors for high school pupils. Enough 
prizes are offered for every grade to insure 
the interest of all the pupils and additional 
prizes will be given to successful competing 
schools. This is an excellent opportunity 
for arousing enthusiasm in the drawing 
class and may be your chance for securing 
a long wished for bust or picture for your 
school. There are more than two thousand 
of these latter from which to choose. The 
rules governing this contest will be found 
on page 167. 





PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 

There can hardly be two opinions as 
to the claim which the teacher has upon 
any system that may be adopted, whether 
it be official or private. Mr. Carnegie’s 
“Foundation” has made admirable pro- 
vision for veteran professors, but compared 
even with the small salaries paid for higher 
instruction, those paid to teachers in the 
common schools are lamentably inadequate. 
These soldiers of the intellectual realm 
often reach the gray age of service, after 
years of sacrifice, without having received 
a larger compensation than that of an ordi- 
nary clerk or cook. Many a young woman 
in the bloom of beauty and health, takes 
up teaching with a fair and natural expec- 
tation of marriage, and, being conscien- 
tious, devotes herself to the interesting 
work until, caught in the machinery of her 
daily toil, she realizes, after many years, 
that, competent and faithful as she is, her 
resources have not been sufficient to cul- 
tivate in her the best of which she is capable; 
Life has passed her by. Everyone knows 
of instances of hardship attendant upon 
such devotion to the great work of training 
the minds and forming the characters of 
the young. In contrast to this, the honor 
accorded to the teacher in China carries 
both suggestion and warning. — From an 











Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries tlie germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
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moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids mate rially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


| Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
| By treating floors three or four times a year with 


| STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over e/leven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 

DOR half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use, 


A Free Demonstration. 

We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our own 
expense. We will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
floor or part of onefloor in any store or public building, just fo show 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. 
Boards of Education, Schoo! Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teacliers s iould write for information, testimonials 
and our free book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers.”’ The health of 

your pupils may depend on your action, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Ask for particulars. 


(Incorporated) 

















Editorial in the Midwinter Century 


WHERE WILL YOU = 
"TEACH NEXT YEAR!) 5 


Your location next year is an important matter. 


assured of this fact: 
activity. If you get ready for a better school, if your prep- 
aration merits advancement, tne officers of a gcod school 
will find you. They de not sit quietly and wait for appli- 
cants; they go out and find those they want. Do you want 
them to look for you? 


YOU MUST DECIDE 


the question and the future opens wide the door of oppor- 
tunity if you decide rightly. ‘The Interstate School —the 
teachers’ correspondence school—w: is organized” to assist 
you in study so you might maintain yourself in the front 
rank. Success demands work, but is worth the price. 
You can accomplish much, if you will. The reason so 
few teachers make good progress _ is that their home study 
is poorly planned and carelessly followed. Many work ac- 
cording to this plan —a litile of all branches and not much 
of any particular one. We hope you will let us guide you 
along this line—a definite amount of work in certain 
branches, under competent guidance and insiruction. Then 
you will be’ prepared for your examinations and for the 
better positions which are seeking those who are qualified. 

We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 
Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods f.-r all 
grades, from first to eighth, devoted solely to methods of 
teaching; and Academic branches for advanced study. 
Write to-day for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


In the answer to our 
question are involved better teaching conditions, more enjoyable surroundings, 
a Detter salary, superior advantages which make for health and happiness. Be 
Your place next ycar depends very largely upon) your own 
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DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTEO. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 

NORMAL DEPT.-StronG Reviews 
ONE OF More BRANCHES IN A Cour 











Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U. 8, History 

Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping 

Plane Geometry —~——=4 and Methods 
Grammar and Anatyels History of Education 


Reading Educationa! Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 








Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 

General History Physica! Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 








ACADEMIC DEPT. - Each SUBJECT ts A COURSE 
Arithmetic rst Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature 

Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany « 
Algebra — History 
Geometry ed. and Motes 
SPECIAL COURSES 




































COMM ea Deer, 
Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 








Pharmacy 

Primary Methods 
Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 
s 
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STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By SAMUEL FaLLows, LL.D. 
Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 


Use it for Special Days 


Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 










EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


18 E. 17th Street 
New York 


COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
Boston San Francisco 
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Drill Sentences 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


I 
now school teacher go goes are reading 
I go to school. 





Are you the teacher r 


lamin school now. 


My book i is in school. 


My teacher goes to school. I see ‘my book now. 





She is in school now. I can see you. now. 





I see my teacher now. Now a boy is reading. 





A little girl goes to school. I Jike to goto school. 





I see a little girln now. I like my teacher. 


Al little boy goes t to school. ‘My teacher likes me. 





I see two big boys now. I seea little boy now. 





I read in school. I am reading now. 





My teacher can read. I like to play school. 








Do you like to play school ? 





Do you play you are the teacher? 








II 


Saw was eat he she it. The addition of ing 





The boy was going to school. 


The teacher was ‘going to school. 





A A girl w was going to school. 


Kitty was running. 





I was reading. 





I was reading my book. 


The bird was singing. 


The bird was - flying. 








Papa was talking. 





Chicken Little was running. 





The teacher was reading. 


The bird was peeping. 





Do you like reading? 





Do you like singing ? 





Can you eat this apple “*¥ 





I saw a bird; it was flying. 


I saw papa; he was eating an apple. 


I saw a ‘squirrel; he was eating a nut. 


I saw a chicken; It) was peeping. 





I saw a tree; it was a a green tree. 


I saw the teacher: she was ‘talking. 





Papa saw my teacher; ‘she v was in school. 





A boy saw a nut; it was in a tree. 





I saw a chicken; it was little. 


Kitty saw a bird; it was in a nest. 





I saw a kitty; she was in the tree. 





Papa saw me; I was playing. 





My teacher saw me; I was running. 


III 


mamma baby © doll 


I hous a a mamma. 


The possessive 
Mamma’s baby is little. 


I love my n mamma. Baby cannot talk. 





Mamma loves me. __ Baby cannot run. 








I saw a dog; he was running. 





I saw kitty; she was playing. 


Mamma has a baby. Baby cannot sing. 
I love baby. 





I play baby can talk. 


Baby loves me. I say, “Talk, baby, talk.” 








| I say, “ Run, run, baby!” 
Baby has a doll. 


Baby loves her doll. 


Papa loves baby. | 





Baby loves papa. 








Baby is little. 
Baby's doll i is s little. 








I love mamma and baby. 





Mamma loves baby and me. 


re —e ~ — 


Papa loves baby and me. 





I say, “How do you do, baby?” 





I say, “How do you do, mamma ?”’ 





I say, “How do you do, papa?” 
My doll is a baby doll. 
My doll has blue eyes. 











My doll has brown eyes. 





Baby has brown eyes. 





Mamma has loving blue eyes. 
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BROWR’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A convenient and effective remedy for Coughs, 
rioarseness, Bronchial and Lung Troubles. in- 
valuable to Singers and Speakers for clearing the 
voice. Entirely free from opiates or any harmful 
ingredients. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1.00 per box. Sample mailed free 
ou request. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 








c 








MATURE FINISHED PENMANSHIP OF THE 
HIGHEST COMMERCIAL TYPE is being 
done AUTOMATICALLY by THOUSANDS OF 
PUPILS in all written daily tests in ELEME..- 
TARY SCHOOLS in NEW YORK CITY, BOS- 
TON and hundreds of other cities in the East and 
Middle West. These are the pupils who have 
followed the PALMER METHOD PLAN WITH 
STRICT FIDELITY under teachers who have 
been taught by us. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teach- 
ers in school systems in which the Palmer Method 
of Business Writing has been adopted completely. 
Others may have this complete course, through 
correspondence, for ten dollars. One copy of the 
self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 
cents, 

The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32H Union Square 
New York City 











Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade, 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








bo 


WZ CLASS PINS 


’ 

aS 2?ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
§Sf scHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE , 
Either ¥ style with auy three letters or figures 
and one or twocolors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
25c each, $2.60 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co, 837 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, thirteen 
eames weeks, the Pathfinder, the old relia- 
ble national news review. This 
paper gives you every week all the important 
news of the world, stated clearly and without bias. It 
is the only news review that is truly comprehensive; 
and at the same time it is not padded or bulky. It 
gives you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time 
saver for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, 
healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensational! 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$2.50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be with- 
out it for many times its cost—$1.00 per year. Address 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
OUR TIMES a weekly journal of current events 
: prepared by the editors of the Path- 
finder, especially for use in the school-room.  In- 
structive, Non-Partisan, Reliable. It will please you. 
Trial, 10 copies, 5 weeks, 75c., or 1 copy, 10 weeks, 15c. 


Address: OUR TIMES, Washington, D.C. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 















Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 


Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





— That there will be no schools in 


Chicago fifty years from now, is the prophecy 
of Dwight H. Perkins, architect of the 
Chicago School Board. Mr. Perkins thinks 
that the future school buildings will be 
planted forty miles out in the country, 
where the children may have all the ad- 
vantages to be gained from fresh air and 
land relationship. They will be whisked 
from their homes thither and back in pneu- 
matic tubes in a few minutes’ time. 


— German school authorities who have 
been watching the experiment of coeduca- 
tion in that country seem to be surprised 
that the presence of girls in the same classes 
with boys has not resulted in any inter- 
ference with the instruction, but has acted 
as a check on the ill-bred, and as an incen- 
tive to the ambitious. And, the report of 
the Berlin experiment continues, the girls 
have studied as earnestly and as success- 
fully as the boys. Those familiar with 
American public schools knew all that 
long ago. 


— On January 28, Mrs. Lavinia Living- 
ston Steele, wife of Amos M. Kellogg » passed 
to the Heavenly Land. She was in her 
78th year and had been married nearly 
53 years. She was recognized as an artist 
of great merit; her paintings of flowers 
in water colors were especially admired. 
She was in the eighth generation of descent 
from William Livingston, the founder of the 
famous Livingston family, so firmly identi- 
fied with American history. Mr. Kellogg 
retired from the editorship of the School 
Journal and Teachers’ Institute (now 
Magazine) after thirty years of labor of the 
highest usefulness, and has given the past 
four years to the care of his wife, as she 
had been injured in a fall in 1904. He 
resides with his youngest daughter at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A Wetit-Known LApy WILL SEND FREE 


to ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
I tried afl the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, -Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 


hair on my face and arms. 


only to make it worse. 


of my blemish. 


from all trace of hair. 


at home. 





Boston New York Chicago 


483 Custom House St., Providenee, R. I. 


Sent on Approval Send no Money 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2} oz. 
22-in. short stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
you ind it a big bargain, remit $1.5soin ten days, or sell 











$1.50 
HAIR SWITCH 


3 and gct yourswitch free. Extra 
hades a little more. Enclose sc. 
postage. Free beauty book show- 
ing latest style of hair dressing — 
‘also high grade switches, p perapadauee, 
wigs, etc. Anna Ayers, Cept. 7 

17 uincy Street, Chicago. 













AGENTS! WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
of pure aluminum cooking utensils, want agenis to take 
orders for the PATENTED-GEM-STEAM COOKERSand 
700 other speciaities. We teach you the work, get ~~ 
the business by advertising in your local newspay 
$2499.00 IN PRIZES. 30 DAYS CREDIT OV rit 
FREE. Write quick for territory and the createss 
money making proposition in the country. 


The “Gem” Cooker AMERICAN ALUMIAUM MFG. CO. , Dept j>gLemont, 111, 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illus trated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holida’s, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 67, Chicago 






























BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. 8 x 11 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Studies i in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored 


studies, with outlines, for teacher and pupil. 

1 Dandelion s Pond Lily 9 Clematis 

2 Pink 6 Yellow Lily 10 Nasturtium 

3 Morning Glory 7 Water Lily 11 Squash Flower 
4 Tulip 8 Crocus 12 Cowslip 


FLOWER OUTLINES —FOR YOUNG 
PUPILS 


12 prints, 6x inches. Price, 15 cents. 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in 
numbered squares, interesting and easy drawing for 
young pupils. 


L. E. NORRIS 


54 CLAYTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





For Pupils 
Backward in Reading 
Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 
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A Pair of Nutcrackers Landseer 
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g Is This Fair? 


CERTAIN PROOF WILL BE MADE THAT 
STuART’s DyspEpsiA TABLETS 
CurE STOMACH TROUBLE 


A Trial Package Sent Free 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made to 
give to the system, through the digestive 
tract and the stomach, the necessary chemi- 
cals not only to digest food, but to enrich 
the fluids of the body so that it may no 
longer suffer from dyspepsia or other 
stomach trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these 
tablets free, so that their power to cure 
may be proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people are 
using these tablets for the aid and cure 
of every known stomach disease. Know 
what you put into your stomach, and use 
discretion in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain fruit 
and vegetable essences, the pure concen- 
trated tincture of Hydrastis, Golden Seal, 
which tone up and strengthen the mucous 
lining of the stomach, and increase the 
flow of gastric and other digestive juices; 
Lactose (extracted from milk); Nux, to 
strengthen the nerves controlling the ac- 
tion of the stomach and to cure nervous 
dyspepsia; pure aseptic Pepsin of the 
highest digestive power and approved by 
the United States Pharmacopceia. 

One of the ablest professors of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan recently stated that 
this Pepsin was the only aseptic pepsin 
he had found that was absolutely pure — 
free from all animal impurities; Bismuth, 
to absorb gases and prevent fermenta- 
tion. They are deliciously flavored with 
concentrated Jamaica Ginger — in itself a 
well known stomach tonic. 

Liquid medicines lose their strength the 
longer they are kept, through evaporation, 
fermentation and chemical changes, hence 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recognized 
as the only true and logical manner of 
preserving the ingredients given above in 
their fullest strength. 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a drug- 
gist and ask his opinion of the formula. 

It is due your stomach to give it the 
ingredients necessary to stop its trouble. 
It costs nothing to try. You know what 
you are taking, and the fame of these 
tablets proves their value. All druggists 
sell them. Price, 50 cents. Send us your 
name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Company, 159 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Michigan. 


‘Children’s Gardens: 


are an important adjunct to successful school-room 
work, Competent teachers say that 


Vi 9 _ Flower and 

1c S Vegetable & 
combined with their Garden Clubs, give the most 
pleasure, outdoor exercise and gardening knowledye 


at the lowest possible price. A postal card, with 
name and address, will bring full information, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


132 Main Street, | ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





INSTRUCTION 


a chance extract one acre of land. 


IN AGRICULTURE 
FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOL BOYS 


Formula for a Superintendent 
From one parent willing to give his boy 


To that boy add one demonstrator who 
will supply expert knowledge. 

Use one teacher, sympathetic with this 
work and capable of guiding and encourag- 
ing the boy, to stir into the boy from time 
to time bulletins and circulars on corm 
raising. 

Mix the boy and the acre of land regu- 
larly. 

At the end of one year state the result 
in terms of social chemistry. 

— Joseph D. Eggleston 


The inauguration of what may be de- 
scribed as a department of practical farm 
instruction in connection with the country 
schools of Virginia by State Superintendent 
Eggleston, is one of the most important 
developments of the public school system 
in recent years; and if results are com- 
mensurate with the efforts, as we believe 
they will be, unmeasured advantage to the 
State will be accomplished. 

The first year —1910—the plan will 
be tried out in twenty counties, but in time 
it will be extended to include all. 

The plan, in outline, is thus explained: 
It contemplates the selection of two to six 
boys from each of two to ten schools in the 
county. These boys are to be given the 
use of an acre of land by parents, are to be 
aided by the Government demonstrators 
and are to receive instruction from their 
teachers. It is suggested that after the 
crop is gathered, exhibits or fairs be held 
in each count, and prizes offered for the 
best showing. Corn growing alone is 
contemplated this year. Dr. S. A. Knapp, 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, has 
promised the assistance of the agents of 
the work in the State, who are headed 
by T. O. Sandy, of Burkeville. These 
agents or demonstrators are already at 
work among the adult farmers, and they 
will assist the boys who take part in the 
new boys’ demonstration work. 

No boy is to be chosen whose parent or 
guardian will not permit him to have the 
acre of land, either free or rented at a 
reasonable rate by the boy, to cultivate as 
directed and to own all the products of his 
labor when the crop is gathered. This is 
no work for lazy boys. Such should not 
be selected. The regular school work is 
not to be interfered with. A boy who 
neglects his regular studies is not likely to 
do well with his acre, and should be dropped 
from the club. 

It will be seen that co-operation is vitally 
essential to success. The parents must 
furnish the acre; the demonstrators must 
do their part, and the teachers are relied 
upon to encourage the boy. 

This innovation in Virginia public schools 
in the country holds promise of great 
results. 

Mr. Eggleston has devoted much time to 
the scheme, and has mapped it out with a 
great deal of particularity. He is eager 
to see it bear fruit and to show the people 
of the Commonwealth what may be accom- 
plished by scientific knowledge applied to 














Quickly Cured 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
‘TRIAL PACKAGE. MAILED FREE 
TO ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


We want every man and woman, suffering 
from the excruciating torture of piles to 
just send their name and address to us and 
get by return mail a free trial package of the 
most effective and positive cure ever known 
for this disease, Pyramid Pile Cure. 

The way to prove what this great remedy 
will do in your own case, is to just fill out 
free coupon and send to us and you will get 
by return mail a free sample of Pyramid 
Pile Cure. 

Then after you have proven to your- 
self what it can do, you will go to the drug- 
gist and get a 50 cent box. 

Don’t undergo an operation. Opera- 
tions are rarely a success ‘and often lead 
to terrible consequences. Pyramid Pile 
Cure reduces all inflammation, makes con- 
gestion, irritation, itching, sores and ulcers 
disappear — and the piles simply quit. No 
knife and its torture. No doctor and his 
bills. 

For sale at all drug stores at 50 cents a 
box. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, cut out coupon and 
mail to the PYRAMID DRUG COM- 
PANY, 154 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. A trial package of the great Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure will then be sent you at 
once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 











Buy Direct from the Producer 


Save 
Importer’s, 
Wholesaler’s 
and 
Retailer's 
Profits. 
















Fe TINCH 


GENUINE 

OSTRICH . PLUME 

This magnificent French 
Curl Ostrich Plume is full 
17 inches in length, made of 
the highest grade hard flue os- 
trich selected from the male 
bird. Has a very glossy fibre 
and is extra wide. with heavy 
drooping head. Let us send you 
this Plume on =e i 
isc. to pay eXpress c 
we will send you this "Beautiful 
Plume in black, white or colors, to your express office, 
C.O.D. with privilege of examination. If satisfactory 
pay the express agent $1.95 and the Plume is yours. 
if. on examination, you do not think this the most 
marvelous value you ever saw, if you can duplicate of 
your dealer for less than $5.00, tell the —— agent 
to return the Plume to us and we will refund your t€e. 
Or, if you prefer to send the full amount, $1.95, we will 
send the Plume immediately. express prepaid, and if not 
satisfactory, we will promptly refund your money. 
We take all the risk. 


SPECIAL FULL 18-INCH OSTRICH PLUME 2 28 
Bail, BLACK AND COLORS AT — 
EXTRA—Our Superfine 19-inch French Curl Plume 
combines quality, size and width. Made of 
rich, glossy hard-flue fibres.with extra heavy 5 00 
drooping French head, price................- haut 


For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, including bar- 
gains in Willow Plumes, write for Free catalogue. 


South African Importing Den 8 cmon 


THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA 
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Sing a song of seasons, 

Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer. 
Fires in the fall. 


' 


READINGS 


—R. L. Stevenson 


FOR 


SEES 
SPRING 





SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 


First Grade 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Dooale and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Aésop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 
Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


LITTLE RED RipING Hoop. 

* The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roors AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. BIRD FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the rem Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
Man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE, Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 
No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
No. 187. ROBINSON CrusoE. Part III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CRUSOE. ParT IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. 


No. 7. 


Large, clear type. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 


II. 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs, I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Connie the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 9. THE Story oF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
Standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
Contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory or COLUMBUS 
No, 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 


LINCOLN. 
LOwELL. 
TENNYSON, 
WHITTIER, 
COOPER. 

FULTON. 

EL! WHITNEY, 
EDISON, 
HAWTHORNE, 

S. F. B. Morse. 
Louisa M. ALCOTT, 
JAMES WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS, 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 


No. 31. 
» 2S 
. 36. 
. 42. 
. 43- 
- 44. 
. 48. 
. 60. 
. 61. 
. 62. 
. 63. 
. 64. 
. 70. 
» 72 
No, 81. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pr#- 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. ~ 
No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simpleform, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PARrty. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea”’ and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.”’ - 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101, STORIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. . Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“‘ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 

Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.”” To those who are 
not familiar with the “Wonder Book,” we would say 
o — are the classic myths made readable for 
chi n. 


No. 82. 
No. 83. 


No. 89. 
No. 90. 


No. gI. 
BOONE. 


No. 98. 
No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 
No. 100. FREMONT AND Kir Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 

Containing the following selections from el- 
low’s whtiogs: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Cheek 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The = 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, e 
Reaper and the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN oF ARC. 


Story OF HoOLMEs. 
Story oF LA SALLE. 
LONGFELLOW. 

De Soro. 
MARQUETTE. 





Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘“*I have carried a_ child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”” 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 











Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

III The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens —Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 
IIL Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
Tack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 
monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 


IV 
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Pas WR ei. LIRR AER Lf 


os oy | Drawing 
: With 

Colored 

Crayons 


, By Pror. D.R. Avcs- 
BURG. 75 illustrations. 
=. Cloth. Mailing price, 
: 40 cents 
4 The illustrations are 
% especially designed as 
‘ examples for first ef- 
forts in crayon draw- 
B ing, and can be used 
2» in the First, Second, 
~ ; 4 and Third Grades of 
yet geen Sr ne Eon we sapien <4 . 
i ae eee; public schools. 


Materials for Drawing 


Pears’ er 
Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 
The selection of 





is CRAYOLA 
Pears 1S a perfect in An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 
Clean — Compact — Convenient 
; The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
choice and a safe- ms ty ey ee 


duce with them the richest of oil color effects. 
Crayora No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 


. 
guard against SOap name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
7 not prepaid. 
evils Crayota, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
° a box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
gross, freight mot prepaid. 
CrayonartT, 8 colors. Same price as CrayoiA, No. 8, above. 
CRAYOGRAPH, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 
extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $0.60 per gross, 
freight not prepaid. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Matchless for the complexion. 





























THE SCHOOL YEAR IS PASSING! 


WHY NOT THIS MONTH 3 
SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States 











and Territories acknowledge their indebted- |Paasncur suunes od rome SOCt=“‘s~S 
ness to this method for easily and speedily cur Noteme Senet neers 


















This is to Certify that 


founding or enlarging them. } | | 


A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return onal | 
mail, in response to request, bring you 
FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full in- |= gal eS ae 
formation, with Library Lists and Complete ~ ’ il 
Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, covering all grades 
and all subjects. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY, | 


is thereby the owner of oxe swane in the “sanse. 




















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
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